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COMMENT ON THE CONTENTS 


TREITSCHKE, in popular opinion, 
shares with General Bernhardi the 


questionable distinction of having con-' 


verted the intellectual classes of Im- 
perial Germany to militarism. Bern- 
hardi’s influence and authority have 
been overestimated abroad, because 
his books were relatively better known 
to foreign readers than to those of his 
own country. Treitschke, however, 
held a position of undoubted intel- 
lectual eminence among German schol- 
ars. It was the spirit which pervades 
his writing and inspired his personal 
teaching, rather than his specific doc- 
trines, which did so much to misguide 
the youth of Germany. His defender in 
the article we print below is a dis- 
tinguished German historian, who is 
professor of modern history at Greifs- 
wald University; and the article itself 
originally appeared in a journal which 
Treitschke founded. 


Tue old army dies hard in Germany. 
Its demobilization encounters economic 
and social as well as political obstacles. 
National habits and ideals cannot be 
changed in a day. But the disarma- 
ment bill has finally become a law. The 
Escherich Organizaiion, referred to in 
the article we publish on this subject 


by the well informed Berlin corre- 
spondent of La Stampa, is better known 
in Germany under the abbreviation 
Orgesch. This more or less sub rosa, 
quasi-military society, is receiving 
much attention from the republican 
and radical press of Germany, which 
asserts that it is a secret brotherhood 
connected with other societies of a simi- 
lar character, all of which have as their 
main purpose the restoration of a Jun- 
ker government. The Orgesch is said to 
embrace ‘every legal and illegal armed 
organization of the middle classes of 
Germany.’ In Hanover, Saxony, and 
Brandenburg, the local authorities 
have taken alarm and have dissolved 
the society or forbidden its activities. 


Dr. Lewy, who writes upon the in- 
dustrial paralysis in Russia under 
Soviet rule, was formerly editor of 
Retch, a leading daily journal of Pet- 
rograd, and he remained in Russia for 
a long period after the Soviet govern- 
ment came into power. The facts 
which he presents are based largely on 
Bolshevist reports, and some of them 
may be familiar to our readers; but 
they are presented with an intimacy of 
local knowledge and a historical back- 
ground which portray vividly the break- 
down of Russian industrial society. 
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Dr. PoitERA, whose letters upon 
Hungary tothe Neue Ziircher Zeitung we 
print this week, is a Christian Socialist 
member of the Zurich Cantonal Coun- 
cil, and was until recently editor of the 
Biirger-Zeitung of that city. The jour- 
nal he represents verges toward con- 
servatism in social policies and its con- 
tributed article, like this one, are often 
anti-Semite. Much evidence exists to 
show that the ‘White Terror’ in Hun- 
gary was not a figment of propa- 
gandist imagination. However, there 
has probably been a disposition to 
paint these abuses darker than they 
are, and to overlook causes which ac- 
count for them. Not only Radicals and 
Socialists, but also Nationalists, in 
states which have recently made terri- 
torial acquisitions at Hungary’s ex- 
pense, or have other controversies with 
its government, are disposed to spread 
rumors discreditable to its present 
rulers. 

Dr. Poltéra says in a later article 
that there are now quarter of a million 
of people employed in the Hungarian 
government service. This enormous 
number is partly due to the influx of 
thousands of clerks and officials from 
former Hungarian territory, now gov- 
erned by other powers. Since Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, the number of locomotives 
on the state railways has declined from 
4,949 to 1,549, and the number of 
freight cars has been reduced from 
105,837 to 18,010. The loss is due to 
the rolling stock carried off by the 
Roumanian troops when they invaded 
the country, and to what has been left 
in territories ceded to neighboring 
states. The pux.ic debt to-day is in 
round numbers fifty-four _ billion 


crowns; some eight billions of this sum 
constitute the pre-war indebtedness; 
thirty-two billions represent war debts; 
and more than thirteen billions have 
gone for post-war expenditures. The 
national budget has.increased more 
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than threefold. Meantime the physical 
wealth of the country has declined by 
more than one half. 


JAPANESE OPINION OF AMERICA 


WE are indebted to the Japan Ad- 
vertiser for the following recent char- 
acterizations of America in two im- 
portant Japanese newspapers. Yorodzu 
Choko, a radical journal of growing 
influence, says: 


Japan never rises up in arms unless the 
foundation of her existence is threatened, or 
unless she is obliged to do so by treaty obliga- 
tions. When in war she scrupulously observes 
the rules of warfare and has never failed to 
observe international law. Yet she is stigma- 
tized as militarist. On the other hand, a 
country which took the initiative in commenc- 
ing war for the reason that a warship was 
wrecked in the harbor of Havana, a country 
whose soldiers, it was reported, caused ‘the 
flowers of wild plants in the suburbs of Paris 
to droop while there was no wind,’ a country 
which after the war attempted to control the 
destiny of the whole world by taking advan- 
tage of the money which it had obtained from 
both enemy and friends, passes for an incarna- 
tion of justice and humanity! 

It is not in Japan alone that the reins of 
government are sometimes in the hands of 
soldiers; but if for this reason she is branded 
as militarist, we may accept the appellation. 
But let us then call capitalists those who con- 
trol the masses by force of money. At present 
American capitalism is as obtrusive as Ger- 
man militarism was aggressive before the war, 
and is trying to find space for its activities by 
invading the economic spheres of other coun- 
tries, especially those in the Orient. 

That the Americans are an aggressive people 
is not our view alone. This was pointed out by 
Henry Giddings himself twenty years ago, 
when he described the Americans as a warlike 
people. If anyone cares to call us militarist, let 
him say so. But it should be remembered that 
our militarism is one for self-defense, and never 
sets to work unless we are compelled to choose 
between war and death. Aggressive capitalism 
starves or enslaves mankind for selfish ends. 
Let us ask the people of a certain country if it 
makes any difference whether one tries to con- 
quer the world by arms or by money. 


This opinion is confirmed by Koku- 
min Shimbun, an organ of the Constitu- 





























tional Party with strong bureaucratic 
sympathies: 


The outstanding feature of American diplo- 
macy in the past was straight-forwardness, the 
carrying out of the government’s intentions 
without reserve. This might be embarrassing to 
the countries directly affected, but America’s 
attitude was manly and pleasant to outsiders. 

America’s policy toward Russia, with its in- 
definiteness and vagueness, is a new feature in 
her diplomacy. On July 7, America lifted all the 
restrictions on trading with Russia, but at the 
same time the American government announced 
that security of trading with Russia would not 
be guaranteed, that passports would not be 
issued, and that mails would not be exchanged. 
In other words, the commencement of trade 
with Russia was only in a name; for all practical 
purposes trade was prohibited as rigidly as ever. 

America professes a policy of non-interference 
in Russia, but she says that she will not recog- 
nize the Soviet government. Taking advantage 
of this self-contradictory attitude of America, 
France says that she is at one with America. 
One cannot but be struck at the great change in 
the relations of the two countries, when he 
remembers the days when Mr. Wilson, as a 
cosmopolitan, tried conclusions with M. Clemen- 
ceau, as a nationalist, at Paris. 

America is a country of capitalists, whose 
pressure on the liberals is stronger than in any 
country in Europe. Her diplomacy is now re- 
sembling that of France, which is the most 
reactionary of all European countries. 

Until recently America was regarded as a 
harbinger of the world’s democracy, but what is 
the present state of affairs? Her capitalistic 
government and reactionary diplomacy con- 
stantly betray the hopes and ideals of other 


peoples. 


GEORGIA AND OUR RUSSIAN NOTE 

Tue Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of Georgia, in an inter- 
view with the correspondent of Tribuna 
at Rome, says: 


Mr. Colby recognizes that the desire for in- 
dependence cherished by Poland, by Finland, and 
by Armenia, is just, because these countries were 
joined to Russia by violence. 

He refuses to approve our claim to independ- 
ence because we joined Russia voluntarily a 
hundred and twenty yearsago. . . . Mr. Colby, 
if he had taken the trouble to learn the circum- 
stances under which Georgia and Russia were 
united, would have learned that it was by a vol- 
untary treaty made between two independent 
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governments. This treaty imposed upon Russia 
definite obligations and guaranteed the complete 
independence of Georgia and the defense of its 
territories against foreign enemies. Our inde- 
pendence was violated by Russia long ago. 
Three years ago Bolshevist Russia violated also 
the engagement which that country undertook 
to defend our territories, abandoning the trans- 
Caucasian front, and ceding the district of Batum 
to Turkey in the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. After 
this there was no use to talk of the old treaty 
between Russia and Georgia, and the people of 
my country had no other recourse than to 
organize an independent government. 


RUSSIAN GOLD FOR THE DAILY 
HERALD 

ENGLIsH liberal as well as conserva- 
tive newspapers and reviews have 
made a cause célébre out of the case of 
Mr. Lansbury, the Daily Herald, and 
the ‘Russian Gold.’ The Daily Herald 
is a radical London newspaper, whose 
importance as a labor organ is evi- 
denced by its alleged circulation of 
three hundred and seventy thousand 
copies. Some months ago various wire- 
less messages between Chicherin, the 
foreign secretary of the Soviet Repub- 
lic, and Litvinoff, the Russian agent in 
Stockholm, were intercepted and pub- 
lished in England. These messages 
plainly implied that financial relations 
— or at least negotiations to that end 
— existed between Mr. Lansbury of 
the Daily Herald and the Soviet agents. 
Pressed for an explanation, Mr. Lans- 
bury published a categorical denial: 
‘Not a bond, not a franc, not a ruble.’ 

However, subsequently, Mr. Lans- 
bury published in the Daily Herald of 
September 10 a notice from which we 
quote: 

We are now in a position to make public cer- 
tain facts which have doubtless given currency 
to the idea that the Daily Herald has received 
Bolshevist gold. 

Those facts are that not ‘gold’ but an offer 
of gold has been received by Francis Meynell 
(the Herald’s representative in Scandinavia and 
the Baltic countries), who acted absolutely on his 
own initiative in the matter. That offer has not 
yet been accepted. 
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After explaining the condition under 
which it might consent to receive this 
help, the Daily Herald continues: 


We wish to have the opinion of our readers as 
to whether we should accept it. 

The only reason against it which we consider 
valid is that it seems pitiable that we should 
have to accept help from a country which, 
because of British action, is so impoverished. 

On the other hand, the offer is a magnificent 
demonstration of real working-class solidarity 
and of what the Russians mean by international- 
ism. The Daily Herald is not a Communist 
Party paper; its editor, and most of its directors, 
are not members of the party; yet this offer is 
made unconditionally. To accept it will be to 
complete a notable episode in international 
Socialism. 

Eventually the Daily Herald decided 
to refuse this subsidy and Mr. Mey- 
nell resigned his directorship in the 
company. Of course this incident has 
made the Herald a target for attack 
not only by the conservative but also 
by the liberal press. The general feeling 
seems to be that a radical daily should 
have a higher standard of ethics in 
such matters than other journals. 
The London Nation chides the Labor 
Party and the Trade Unions with 
failure to support their own organ, 
which is reported to be loosing a 
thousand pounds a week. ' 


FRENCH CRITICISM OF THE 
AMERICAN PRESS 


COMMENTING upon the controversy 
between the Chicago Tribune and 
L’ Avenir, regarding the American 
press, La Depéche de Toulouse remarks 
as follows: 


I do not desire to take sides in this debate. I 
merely wish to express my honest opinion. 

T was always painfully impressed at the time 
when I used to read American journals daily, 
and whenever I subsequently read them, 
by their unreliability, their lack of critical 
judgment and, if I may use the term, their 
general atmosphere of vulgarity. This has im- 
pressed me the more strongly because of the 
contrast between these papers and the mental 
characteristics of the Americans whom I have 
known at our French universities. It is not 
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enough to say that these Americans equal the 
best of their fellow students in intellectual vigor, 
well balanced judgment, originality and accu- 
rate thinking. I would say more than that, as 
a rule they are superior in these respects to 
their British cousins, whose work is apt to have 
a purely scholastic character, which hampers 
independence of thought and intellectual initia- 
tive. So I found myself facing a puzzle. Unable 
to solve it, I once frankly said to an American 
student friend: ‘I cannot understand it. When 
I read your newspapers I think of you as a 
nation of mediocrities. When I see you work, I 
have a very high opinion of you. How do you 
explain it?’ 

He replied: ‘Our newspapers are printed for 
the multitude. The lower they set their standard, 
the larger the number of readers to which they 
appeal. . . . Independent thinking is good form 
in the United States, like eating with the fork at 
table. Our scholars benefit by their liberty; but 
the average man is still a slave to convention 
and prejudice!’ 


THE TYPHUS THREAT 

THE warnings frequently printed in 
American newspapers concerning the 
possibility of epidemic diseases being 
introduced into the United States by 
the flood of immigrants from Northern 
Europe, are reinforced by the recent 
warning from the Council of the League 
of Nations, of the growing danger of a 
typhus epidemic. 

Mr. A.J. Balfour requests, in the 
name of the Council, contributions to 
combat this danger. 


The Council of the League of Nations made 
an appeal last May to all members of the family 
of nations for funds to enable them to deal with 
the growing menace of typhus in Poland and 
Eastern Europe. As yet the appeal has met with 
but scant success. . . . The facts may be briefly 
stated. They have been obtained from the lead- 
ing public health authorities in Europe and 
America, especially convened to consider the 
purpose. . . . All these witnesses draw the same 
picture; all draw it in the darkest colors. 

In Russia the disease seems to be epidemic. 

. From this vast centre of infection the 
disease is carried westward by an unceasing 
stream of immigrants. Two millions of these 
unfortunate persons have passed the Polish dis- 
infection stations since the Armistice, and doubt- 
less many more have entered Poland without 
being'subject to medical examination. . . . 
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So much for the present facts. What forecast 
can be made about the future? Every competent 
authority is at one in thinking that the evil is 
on the increase. Typhus is a disease which nor- 
mally shows itself more in winter than in sum- 
mer. If, therefore, conditions were constant, 
the number of cases at this time of year should 
be very small. As a matter of fact, they are 
not; and it is safe to conclude that, unless effec- 


~ tive steps are immediately taken, the plague will 


be far more deadly in the winter of 1920-21 than 
it was in the winter of 1919-20. 


DISCORD AMONG THE RADICALS 

Tue Independent Socialists of Ger- 
many, who have hitherto sought sup- 
port from and close alliance with the 
Bolsheviki, are now revolting against 
the dictatorial pretensions of the Mos- 
cow International. Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung, which has the distinction of 
being the oldest important radical 
Socialist daily in Germany, comments 
on the situation as follows: — 


The Moscow Communist International has 
wrecked the grand ideal of an international 
union of all the revolutionary Socialist parties of 
the world. It has wrecked this ideal irreparably 
—for years to come. It will have no Interna- 
tional embracing all revolutionists, but only an 
International limited to Communists. It de- 
mands an International confined to a group 
which, excepting in Russia, forms but a minute 
contingent of the army of revolutionary workers. 
Outside of Russia the Communists are only a 
minor sect. The executive committee in Mos- 
cow is trying to force all parties which join the 
Third International to adopt the creed of this 
petty group, and to become mere passive instru- 
ments in the hands of their Moscow rulers. 


The Third Communist International, 
or the Moscow organization, to which 
the radical Socialist parties of Europe 
have given their allegiance, has adopt- 


’ ed aconstitution of which the eleventh 


and twelfth paragraphs read as follows: 


11. The representatives and executive officers 
of all parties and organizations belonging to the 
Communist International, or sympathizing with 
the Communist International, are obligated to 
carry out all official resolutions of the Commun- 
ist International and its executive committee. 

12. The general situation throughout Europe 
and America compels the Communists of the 
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whole world to form, in addition to their legal 
organizations, also illegal Communist organiza- 
tions. It is the duty of the executive committee 
to see that this plan is everywhere put into 
practical effect. 


ENGLAND’S HOUSE FAMINE 


At a conference called by the Labor 
Housing Association at Portsmouth, 
England, on September 4, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., treated the shortage 
of houses as a contributing factor to 
immorality, vice, Bolshevism, and the 
spirit of unrest. He said: 


It is-at the root of all the social problems of 
the laboring class, and is the key to the mor- 
tality rate. There was a housing scandal and 
overcrowding in 1914, and to-day we realize 
the effects of an accumulation of building 
arrears. . . . The shortage had enabled scanda- 
lous profiteering to take place. He was chairman 
of the Codperative Building Society, the function 
of which was to encourage workingmen to own 
their own houses. Every week they received 
reports that houses, valued by the society’s 
valuers at from $1200 to $1400 were being sold 
at from $3500 to $4100, the purchasers being 
workingmen. When these were told they were 
paying an abnormal and exorbitant price the 
answer was, ‘What can we do? The house is 
being sold over our heads, and if we do not buy 
it we shall have to clear out into the streets.’ 


MINOR NOTES 


Str Tuomas Mackenzin, formerly 
Prime Minister of New Zealand and 
later High Commissioner for that Do- 
minion in London, in referring to 
Japanese expansion in the Pacific has 
recently expressed the opinion that the 
Island Empire has ample room for its 
surplus people in Formosa and Man- 
churia. He is inclined to minimize the 
so-called Japanese peril: 

The Japanese are a wonderfully alert nation, 
and they have developed enormously during the 
last generation or so, but in the very process of 
that achievement they have evolved troubles of 
their own which will leave them little time, even 
if they had the inclination, to make troubles in 
other countries. 

It must be remembered that Japan is a poor 
country in the productive sense; it cannot grow 
sheep, and produces very little raw material. 
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Therefore, to succeed in trade and manufac- 
tures in competition with other nations she had 
to utilize the cheaply paid labor of a very 
industrious and numerous population, and there 
is no doubt that within certain limits she has 
become a very keen competitor. But I have 
never seen any evidences of the existence of re- 
sources in Japan that would make her an over- 
shadowing world power. 


Last August an attempt was made 
to wreck the homes of a prominent 
Chilean senator and an ex-senator, by 
placing bombs in their vicinity. As a 
result the government raided a meet- 
ing of the I. W. W. in Santiago, arrest- 
ing one hundred and twenty-one men, 
including some students. ‘The police 
captured a great quantity of printed 
matter and papers, including procla- 
mations and correspondence with other 
I. W. W. societies both in Chile and 
abroad.’ However, the meeting raided 
chanced to be a literary and musical 
session of the Boot and Shoe Makers’ 
Union, which had rented the large 
I. W. W. hall for the evening in 
question. 


GREECE, like the rest of Europe, is 
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suffering from business stagnation, 
traceable primarily to inflated cur- 
rency and consequent uncertainty of 
prices. The market is congested with 
goods purchased at high war and post- 
war quotations. Germany has now 
appeared as a supplier of similar mer- 
chandise at lower prices; and as a con- 
sequence, the value of stocks on hand 
is shrinking. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Russian 
Coéperative Societies, Abraham Rabi- 
novich, in an interview with a corre- 
spondent of Za Nacién in Buenos 
Aires, advocates -a direct resumption 
of trade between the Argentine and 


Russia. The Codéperatives propose to ‘| 


buy wool, hides, tallow, and meat in the 
Argentine, and have established credits 
for that purpose. Rabinovich had re- 
cently been in Brazil, where he had 
succeeded in placing considerable or- 
ders satisfactorily. His purchases were 
to be handled by a Dutch navigation 
company, which tranships them from 
its South American to its Riga line at 
Rotterdam. 


[Preussische Jahrbiicher (Prussian Nationalist Historical Review), August] 


HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE AND WAR 


BY PROFESSOR HEINRICH ULMANN 


TREITSCHKE is regarded abroad, in 
spite of occasional defenders, as the 
person mainly responsible for the 
alleged transformation of the peaceful, 
meditative Germans into a bellicose 
nation thirsting for conquest. I need 
not describe the intimidating picture 
which some politicians at home paint 
of this gifted publicist. Consequently 


the third volume of his letters, which ° 


oo 


has just appeared, affords a peculiarly . 


happy opportunity to reéxamine criti- 
cally his ideas of the state and of war. 
I do not propose to discuss in this con- 
nection the intimate relations “en 
Treitschke’s political theories bear jo 
his personal code of public morals. 
Treitschke was an ardent Unitarian 
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in his attitude toward the evolution 
of the German nation. He had im- 
plicit faith in Prussia’s future and it 
was an unshakable dogma with him 
that German unity must crystallize 
around Prussia as the centre. Writing 
to Bluntschli on March 7, 1867, he 
said: ‘I should despair of God and the 
world if a history like that of Prussia 
should end in nought.’ Three years 
later he expressed to his friend Over- 
beck, the conviction that the marvel- 
ously consistent historical expansion 
of Prussia could not possibly end in an 
anti-climax. That was part of his 
religion. 

He could see South Germany only 
under this aspect when the birth hour 
of German unity finally arrived. 
Doubtless his impatience and over- 
precipitation betrayed him into form- 
ing too severe judgments, much as he 
loved those southern lands, which he 
was so fond of visiting and where he 
had so many eminent and intimate 
friends. He was especially severe upon 
the particularist movement in Bavaria 
and Schwabia, when their parliaments 
voted against the Zollverein. Between 
1864 and 1869 he completely lost hope 
of the voluntary union of Germany on 
both sides of the Main. He came to 
believe that the only way to create 
German unity was by force of arms — 
by smashing the Rhine Federation, 
confining Bavaria to the Upper 
Bavarian Alp country, and annexing 
Wurtemberg, thus strengthening Prus- 
sian hegemony in the Northern Federa- 
tion. Later, in his admiration for that 
chosen land, and quite recovered from 
his earlier pessimism, he celebrated in 
1870 the happy fate which had forced 


' a war upon Germany that drowned 


the clash of local factions. 

So far as I am able to discover, these 
aggressive views toward the central 
states of Germany, beginning with 
Saxony in 1866 and eventually includ- 


ing Bavaria and Wurtemberg, are the 
only instances during Treitschke’s 
career as a publicist when he advocated - 
a policy of force. Please observe I am 
discussing here only German domestic 
policies. Treitschke never advocated 
employing force against the petty 
German states. 

As a political theorist Treitschke al- 
ways emphasized the inevitability of 
war, and as a descriptive historian he 
recognized without question the legal- 
ity of territorial changes which were 
the outcome of war. Although he ad- 
mired immensely the unsentimental 
clarity and consistency of such a 
thinker as Machiavelli, his concep- 
tion of the state as the organized people 
separated him by an impassable gulf 
from the philosophy of the Florentine. 
He summarized his teaching in the 
dictum that the state is power; but in 
his eyes that power could be justified 
only by being employed for the high- 
est moral welfare of mankind. Treit- 
schke’s whole nature forced him to 
believe that national policies must 
obey the laws of ethics, although ex- 
perience might reveal instances when 
governments must violate positive 
laws, particularly if their refusal to do 
so were tantamount to national suicide 
and therefore morally unjustifiable. 

The German publicist was distin- 
guished from Machiavelli by his 
good-hearted human traits. In the 
midst of his rage at the conspiracy 
against Prussia, in 1866, Treitschke 
wrote to his bride: ‘Indeed we Ger- 
mans can hate, but we must not be 
revengeful.’ 

He certainly did believe that wars 
were inevitable so long as a number of 
sovereign states existed side by side. 
He did not bewail wars, because he 
considered them in a sense a fountain 
of youth. They washed away in his 
opinion the petty vices of men and 
inspired them to the highest moral 
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effort; to absolute self-sacrifice for the 
community. He had no use for arbi- 
tration courts to decide vital questions 
of national existence. He believed that 
no government ought to intrust its 
fate to the hands of others, because 
truly trustworthy judges were incon- 
ceivable. I need hardly say that he 
believed pacificism, in the sense of 
eternal peace, a Utopia. Indeed his 
opposition to this was so exaggerated, 
that he stigmatized pacificism as not 
only irrational, but likewise immoral. 
He prophesied that with increasing 
civilization wars would be rarer, and 
like the rest of us he fell into the error 
of believing they would be shorter. 
The army was, in his opinion, as a 
great school of the nation, and war 
was the instructor of humanity. There- 
fore he believed that wars ought not to 
cease. He was the first man who ven- 
tured to follow this idea to its logical 
conclusion: ‘I say that fate sends war; 
because the value of this cruel medi- 
cine is so seldom comprehended, that 
no physician would dare to prescribe 
war as a healing drink for a sick 
people, to be taken at a stated day and 
hour.’ 

This much could, he felt, be said with 
certainty; peace is broken, not at the 
arbitrary dictation of individual rulers, 
but because historical forces have pro- 
duced a conjuncture which renders war 
inevitable. As the first consequence of 
this belief, Treitschke repudiated wars 
of conquest. On this principle he con- 
demned not only the policy of Na- 
poleon I, but also that of our medieval 
emperors. ‘The attempt of our old 
German Empire to conquer the world 
is now seen to have been a monstrous 
blunder. That effort aimed at acquir- 
ing lands which could not have been 
assimilated as organic parts of the na- 
tional state.’ On the other hand, he 
believed that wars fought to secure 
the unity of divided nations were 
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ethically justified. It goes without 
saying that he regarded wars to defend 
national unity as equally justified on 
moral grounds. 

More doubtful is his theory that it 
is a nation’s duty to declare war, 
whenever its government is convinced 
that existing treaties no longer accord 
with the actual relations between coun- 
tries, and that concessions from the 
other party can not be obtained by 
peaceful negotiation. Treitschke ac- 
knowledged that errors of judgment 
may occur in such crises, but none the 
less he regarded a resort to arms as the 
natural way of settling them. So far 
as I can discover in Treitschke’s writ- 
ings, he never recommended preven- 
tive wars. When would such a war 
have seemed more justifiable for Ger- 
many than at the time when Napoleon 
III made his baseless demand for com- 
pensation, after our victory at Sa- 
dowa? But on this occasion our na- 
tional prophet said: ‘What madness 
such a war would be . . . I fear, more 
than the suffering and sacrifice it 
would demand, the enmity which it 
would leave between neighboring na- 
tions for a generation to follow. 
Heaven grant we may be spared this.’ 
Again in the spring of 1867, when new 
war clouds threatened over the Luxem- 
burg question, he wrote in the same 
spirit: ‘I confess that I do not want 
such a mad adventure in which really 
we can gain nothing.’ 

How far Treitschke was from being 
a lover of war for war’s sake is shown 
by his reversed position in 1870, when 
a war which we all believed was just 
was forced upon us, and forged our 
wrangling compatriots into a solid 
unit. A few weeks later, in his chal- 
lenging pamphlet ‘What do we de- 
mand from France?’ he said: ‘ We Ger- 
mans believe we are entitled to insist 
that France be made smaller.’ Here he 
preaches the right of the sword, the 
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right of conquest, regardless of the 
devotion of our German tribes to the 
principle of political self-determina- 
tion. A prophet of German unity, who 
ten years earlier had advocated uniting 
Germany under the Prussian crown by 
force, could hardly be expected to re- 
coil before the plan of annexing Al- 
sace-Lorraine, which he considered an 
indispensable keystone for the new 
imperial structure. Any objections 
which the genuinely German people of 
those provinces might have to such 
a measure made no impression on him. 
But the penalty which France must 
pay for breaking the peace should not 
exceed what was necessary. He was in 
favor of demanding from France only 
a tenth of the territories which he con- 
sidered that the latter country had 
little by little taken away from Ger- 
many. He would draw the frontiers in 
accordance with the languages and 
customs of the country population and 
not of the city population. ‘It is not 
wise national policy to extend our 
frontiers far beyond such a line.’ His 
whole theory of German evolution 
made him regard it a national neces- 
sity for Alsace-Lorraine to become 
part of the Prussian state. It should 
not contribute to strengthen Prussian- 
Bavarian dualism, by being allotted 
partly to the latter kingdom. 
Consequently, Trietschke believed 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine the 
capstone upon a unitary empire, just 
as he viewed the destruction of the 
German central states four years 
earlier in a similar light. His approval 
of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
could never be cited to prove him an 
annexationist; for that means acquir- 
ing territories which would impair the 
German character of the empire by 
including within it alien elements. 
Neither did he advocate trying to in- 
corporate isolated fragments of the 
German race. His eloquent exposition 
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of his views in the pamphlet I have 
already cited, indicated that he op- 
posed annexing not only territories’ 
which had always been an integral 
part of the French national domain, 
but also most of French speaking Lor- 
raine and West Flanders. ‘We seek to 
restore the power and glory of the 
Hohenstaufens and the Ottos, but not 
their territorial empire.’ This inter- 
pretation of Treitschke’s fundamental 
views is confirmed in a most unambig- 
uous way throughout his writings. 
How insatiably pan-Germans used 
to clamor and agitate for the partition- 
ing of Austria-Hungary and the an- 
nexation of its German territories by 
our Empire! Treitschke took quite a 
different view. Writing to his bride 
on December 10, 1866, he says: ‘I.do 
not want to see Austria broken up; 
and have recently defended my opinion 
on several occasions against disillu- 
sioned pro-Austrians.’ Speaking of 
Switzerland, he wrote on November 
10, 1866—and repeated the same 
opinion in his lectures upon public poli- 
cies: ‘I consider this country -a Euro- 
pean necessity.’ His views regarding 
The Netherlands were indicated in 
several significant statements. Writ- 
ing to his friend Wehrenpfennig, on 
September 22, 1868, he remarks: ‘I 
used to belong to the rather small 
number of Germans who regarded the 
recovery of the mouth of the Rhine as 
one of the most important tasks before 
our nation. Since I have seen the 
country and its people personally my 
hopes have fallen. A small but inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient nation has 
developed there. ... The Holland- 
ers are so proud of their history and 
autonomy that I no longer believe 
their peaceful assimilation. possible.’ 
Somewhat earlier, writing to his wife 
from Leyden, he stated that this por- 
tion of German soil was lost forever. 
‘I do not see how the history of the 
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last few centuries can be undone.’ 
This is confirmed by a brilliant passage 
in his pamphlet ‘What do we demand 
from France?’ ‘It is not the function of 
such a national policy to reincorporate 
forcibly in our new commonwealth 
every yard of German soil which we 
lost in the days of our weakness. We 
freely grant that German blood and 
German civilization shall be allowed 
to develop peacefully in Switzerland, 
independent of the German state. We 
do not cast covetous eyes upon the 
inheritance of Austria, nor do we wish 
to trespass upon the autonomous 
rights and privileges of the Germanic 
people which has erected itself into a 
small but independent nation in The 
Netherlands.’ 

But this practical and matter-of- 
fact publicist drew a sharp distinction 
between these useless and harmful 
dreams of expansion, and the obvious 
truth that we could not permit a Ger- 
man civilization to be rooted up before 
our eyes in Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
people of that province forced to 
feudal service against Germany. We 
should point out further that Treit- 
schke never advocated annexation at 
the cost of other countries to the east- 
ward. It never occurred to him to cast 
covetous eyes upon the Baltic prov- 
inces of Russia, where German coloni- 
zation, in his opinion, had _ utterly 
failed to accomplish what the Teutonic 
Order had _ successfully done in 
Prussia. 

While Treitschke, in his later years, 
attached increasing importance to 
naval power, this was not in view of a 
European war. He rejected the theory 
that hostilities between great powers 
to-day could be decided by naval 
battles. He wished to have our sea 
power increase as a protection for our 
merchant marine and our colonies. 
For he did, indeed, demand for his 
Fatherland a share of the control of the 
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trans-Oceanic world — in other words, 
‘a place in the sun.’ Such efforts con- 
stituted in his mind the culmination of 
a political policy which would lead 
eventually to a final reckoning with 
England. He realized the difficulties 
in the way of such a course, and though 
he disliked the English he never ad- 
vocated measures likely to lead to a 
catastrophe which he so dreaded. 
Treitschke’s real hope was that an 
equilibrium of sea power might in time 
arise. He did not want war, and there 
is not a trace of evidence that he 
advocated war. 

So it is impossible to convict Treit- 
schke of brutal war promotion. He 
may be charged justly, with under- 
estimating the evil results of war, es- 
pecially upon the morality of nations. 
A critic can place his finger on many a 
blunt passage, on many exaggerations, 
partly due to his temperament and 
partly explainable by the particular 
circumstances he had in view. First 
and foremost of the latter was the 
struggle within Germany before the 
empire was founded. What he ad- 


‘vocated then can not be accepted 


without qualification as indicating his 
whole theory of international rela- 
tions. All his thought and teaching 
can be summed up in his insistence 
that the German people must be in- 
spired with a manly political self- 
consciousness; with spiritual and phy- 
sical, intellectual and practical energy, 
and elasticity of spirit, so that in the 
hour of need they would not fail in 
case their security, their opportunity 
for progress, their vital interests were 
ever threatened. To attain this it was 
not necessary to be constantly think- 
ing of war. He regarded the army not 
only as a guaranty of political inde- 
pendence but as an instrument for de- 
veloping the manly virtues. We have 
already pointed out that Treitschke’s 
philosophy leaves little room for pre- 
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meditated wars. Neither did he es- 
pouse that exaggerated nationalism 
which would impose German culture 
as an all-saving medium upon the re- 
mainder of the world. A German 
world-war would have been as hateful 
to him as any other. He fully compre- 
hended that the cosmopolitan spirit 
had suffered seriously in his century, 
because ‘a monstrously one-sided na- 
tionalism’ had arisen as a natural 
reaction against Napoleon’s effort to 
found a world empire. While he con- 


ceived a number of powerful states - 


existing side by side as the condition 
precedent for future wars, he con- 
sidered them at the same time the 
necessary condition for the evolution 
of a world culture. 

It would be ridiculous to try to rep- 
resent Treitschke as a meek and mild- 
intentioned man. He looked dangers 
directly in the eye. He did not hesi- 
tate to place his finger on the wound. 
But he was never a brutal advocate of 
force, or a frivolous preacher of war. 


[Stampa (Turin Giolitti Daily), 
August 21] 


AN ARMY IN MUFTI 
BY CONCETTO PETTINATO 


As I write from Berlin, in August, 
the German army is fighting a second 
war — a _ passive, silent, clandestine, 
evasive war. Possibly, none-the-less, 
this war will have as decisive an in- 
fluence upon the destiny of Germany 
and of the world as its predecessor. 
It is a struggle for survival, an effort 
of an army to outlive itself. This bat- 
tle is being fought without the pomp 
and circumstances of war, without 
uniforms. Nothing could be more 
characteristic of the moral decline of 
the German nation during the past 
two years than the contraband, poach- 
ing sort of existence to which its of- 
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ficers have taken recourse in order 
that they may continue to exist. Be- 
reft of his sword and monocle, his 
militant moustache shaved off, a little 
less pomade on his pompadour, and 
what has become of your officer? He 
has vanished. He is transformed into 
a drummer, a clerk, a_ salesman, 
wrapped up in his profession; an in- 
offensive creature, a colorless fellow 
lost in an ocean of colorless com- 
panions. In the old days ¢ommercial 
travelers who held rank in the army 
were very particular to announce the 
fact on their visiting cards. To-day 
visiting cards are silent, ‘inoffensive, 
non-committal; the family name and 
the given name, and that is alb. Ger- 
man officers to-day are living at home 
the way they used to live sometimes 
when on foreign missions: honest 
burgers, home-loving, peaceful, ig- 
norant of military matters, smiling 
the ingratiating smile of a good- 
hearted, simple-minded man of the 
common people. What more could 
you ask for? And then the non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers 
— they do the same. Take away their 
helmets, take the insignia off their 
caps, soil their clothes a little with the 
evidence of honest toil, and the dis- 
guise is complete. Where is the sol- 
dier? He, too, has vanished. It is 
impossible to identify him in the crowd 
of common citizens, eight out of ten 
of whom still wear the nondescript 
clothing of the demobilized army. 
Behold him, as soon as relieved of 
military duty, a gardner, a farmer, a 
land-clearer. Of course, as a matter of 
habit, there is a corporal in charge. 
If they want to work that way, what 
objection? What harm is done? ‘ Union 
is strength,’ and Germany needs much 
strength to rise again and recover its 
vigor. The minister of agriculture has 
taken these demobilized troops under 
his wing. There are so many swamps 
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to be drained, so many waste lands to 
be redeemed. Companies and regi- 
ments are transformed into military 
colonization groups. They are ideal 
farmers, diligent, disciplined, never 
striking, and never asking for higher 
wages. So the problem is solved. 
Already Germany has six or seven 
of these soldier colonies. In a few 
weeks there will be dozens of them. 

The officers themselves do not ply 
the spade, but they do what they can. 
They organize social circles and co- 
operative unions— anything not to 
lose sight of each other. One of these 
organizations in Berlin is the ‘Im- 
perial Employment Office for Officers,’ 
the purpose of which is to place quali- 
fied officers in desirable positions, 
whether in government service, com- 
merce, or manufacturing. Some 4000 
have been thus provided for during the 
last few months; within a year it is ex- 
pected that 24,000 will have been 
found positions. It is not an easy 
matter. These officers know nothing 
of practical life; they are continually 
being taken in by fictitious manu- 
facturers, fictitious millionaires, who 
promise them mountains of gold, and 
after having despoiled them of a few 
hundred marks, vanish with the com- 
pany’s funds, the title to the mine, or 
the patent rights which were to make 
their fortune. 

The Imperial Employment Office for 
Officers in Berlin has branches in the 
other principal cities of Germany. 
Only a few steps from the head office 
of this society, a so called ‘National 
Economic Union for Demobilized Sol- 
diers and Soldiers in Regular Services’ 
has opened quarters. This office pro- 
poses to do for private soldiers what 
the ‘Imperial Employment Office for 
Officers’ has done for the latter. It 
likewise has branches in several im- 
portant cities. Now it must be ad- 
mitted that the discharged troops are 
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not in happy circumstances. If they 
cannot get paying employment, they 
receive the usual inadequate out-of- 
work allowance by the government. 
But the officers do not have even this 


recourse. To be sure, the government 


pays them a pension, but the drain 
upon the treasury for this item has 
become so heavy — 3,900,000,000 
marks — that the pensioners are kept 
waiting month after month for their 
allowances. This is not due to the 
bad faith of the government, but 
largely to the confusion which reigns 
in the public offices on account of the 
heavy work of demobilization. More- 
over, the old military units have be- 
come inextricably intermingled on ac- 
count of transfers of personnel made 
for the purpose of evading so far as 
possible Entente control. The situa- 
tion is still worse in case of the de- 
mobilization allotments. A veterinary 
officer in a regiment of field artil- 
lery, who was discharged on March 31 
in connection with the reduction of 
the standing army, is still waiting for 
the three months’ salary which he 
should have received at that time. 
The result of these conditions can 
easily be imagined. Officers try in 
every possible way to evade by de- 
ception any reduction in rank which 
they cannot prevent in a legal manner. 
The Minister of War sympathizes 
with them. In reducing the army to 
the hundred thousand men permitted 
by the Entente — an army no stronger 
than Prussia possessed in 1757, when 
the kingdom of Frederick the Great 
had only three million inhabitants — 
the authorities have vainly attempted 
to prescribe a fixed ratio between of- 
ficers and privates. Commissioned 
officers retained in the service number 
4000, including four generals, 14 
lieutenant generals and 36 major 
generals; but in final analysis the whole 
thing works out so that the new Ger- 
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man army, including its | artillery 
specialists, transportation men, carrier 
pigeon sections, and its 101 bandmas- 
ters, will have an officer. or a non- 
commissioned officer for every two 
private soldiers. Each of them has 
the privilege of selecting one of these 
two private soldiers as his aide. This 
will go on for twelve years; for as is 
generally known, Germany is forbid- 
den to train any new officers for that 
“period. Such a situation has _ its 


humorous aspects, but also its serious - 


ones. The serious side is the fact that 
Germany is thus keeping in service a 
large number of officers and under- 
officers who will be hereafter totally 
unfitted for civilian pursuits, and it is 
meantime preserving the old tradi- 
tions of the former army. The army 
itself may disappear, but the mold 
in which it was cast remains. To- 
morrow the 40,000 officers and non- 
commissioned officers, who are natural- 
ly chosen from the most efficient men 
in the former army, might easily 
train and drill 200 men a piece, and we 
might suddenly find soldiers springing 
up all over Germany as though the 
country had been thickly sown with 
dragons’ teeth. 

What I have just described has been 
done by the government, which has 
already alloted two and a half billion 
marks for this purpose in the present 
budget. But the army is also helping 
itself and doing so effectively. The im- 
portant thing is that the old units 
should not get scattered, that they 
should not allow the old ties of com- 
rades to become relaxed. German 
education is well adapted to strength- 
en such ties. Volunteer corps and city 
militia companies continue these old 
traditions. They may be dissolved 
temporarily, but they continue to exist 
in fact. They may take to ambush, 
they may feign disappearance, but 
they are still there. Everyone admits 
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it. East Prussia is full of such or- 
ganizations. A certain land settlement 
colony there, which I chance to 
know personally, may always remain 
likewise the Third Courland infantry 
regiment, formerly part of the famous 
‘Iron Division.” Change their coats 
again, give them back their old names, 
and you would find these organizations 
precisely what they were before. If 
they are not still the same regiments 
and battalions, in any case they are 
the men which formed those regiments 
and battalions. Up to within a few 
weeks these new voluntary formations 
not only enrolled mainly discharged 
soldiers, from famous old military 
units, but they would take no one who 
had not been a member of one partic- 
ular unit. Recruiters took advantage 
of the fact that during the prevailing 
depression these men could not find 
employment elsewhere. I recall having 
seen personally, on several occasions, 
patriotic posters affixed to the walls 
around Berlin, calling the working 
people to arms and indicating the lo- 
cation of the recruiting offices. This 
practice was started all over Germany 
by the Fatherland party, founded by 
Kapp, under the pretext of maintain- 
ing public order. Last year that party, 
which had disappeared for a time dur- 
ing the early months of the republic, 
turned up again with a new name, 
‘The League to Combat Bolshevism.’ 
When this designation lost credit on 
account of the slight probability of a 
real Bolshevist peril for Germany, the 
league was again rechristened. This 
time it called itself simply ‘Escherich’s 
Society.” Escherich is a Bavarian 
head forest warden, who holds a com- 
mission as captain of reserves. His 
efforts to organize armed groups of 
reactionaries in Bavaria have suc- 
ceeded. The Agrarian League is 


’ backing him strongly, and he has the 


support of the Catholics and the Bava- 
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rian People’s Party, both of which 
are bitterly hostile to socialism and to 
Prussian republicanism. One sees the 
influence of this movement in the 
. agitation which the Bavarians are 
conducting just now against disarma- 
ment of the bourgeois classes. The 
Agrarian League has formed a com- 
mittee to organize resistance to this 
law, has spread agitatory reports 
among the peasants, and has attempt- 
ed to recall two members of the Reich- 
stag, belonging to the People’s Party, 
who ventured to vote in favor of the 
disarmament bill. So the German 
government has a difficult task before 
it. The real reason why the Inde- 
pendent Socialists opposed the dis- 
armament act is not—as the con- 


servative papers represent — because 
they want to keep the way open for 
an armed revolution of the prole- 
tariat, but because they believe the 
government is not strong enough to 
compel the Conservatives to submit 
to such a statute. The authorities 
might succeed in disarming the work- 
ing classes, who have in their posses- 
sion only rifles and machine guns. 
But the wealthy bourgeoisie control 
the country districts, and can easily 
accumulate considerable arsenals on 
their great estates. They are even 
accused of collecting cannon, bomb 
throwers, flame throwers, and similar 
military equipment. So the disarma- 
ment law will not make Germany any 
safer for itself or for its neighbors. 


[Europiische Staats-und Wirtschafts-Zeitung (Berlin Economic and Political 
Semi-Monthly), August 15] 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


BY DR. J. LEWIN 


Dr. Lewin was former editor of Rech, one of the leading daily journals of Petro- 
grad, and remained in Russia for a long period after the Soviet government came into 


power. 


GENERAL astonishment was caused 
some months ago when Lloyd George 
said, in addressing the House of Com- 
mons, that an exchange of commodi- 
ties with Soviet Russia not only would 
benefit that country, but also might 
help to alleviate the distress of Western 
Europe; that the surplus of grain and 
other provisions which would reach 
Europe from Russia would not fail to 
have a favorable influence upon its 
food supply. This anticipation of the 
English Premier, that appreciable 


quantities of food could be obtained 
from starving and destitute Russia, 
completely contradicted the dark re- 
ports which we had hitherto received 
of economic conditions in that coun- 
try. The negotiations which subse- 
quently took place between the Eng- 
lish government and the Soviet dele- 
gate Krassin, showed sufficiently that 
shipments of grain and other food from 
Russia are out of the question, and 
that the proposed barter of commodi- 
ties would be limited to Russia’s ex- 
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changing gold and foreign securities 
for locomotives and other rolling 
stock which it urgently needs. The 
source from which the Bolsheviki have 
procured the gold and securities of 
course will hardly bear investigation. 

Hardly less astonishment was caused 
by a statement of the German foreign 
minister, Dr. Simons, in the session of 
the Reichstag on July 26, in which 
he said that the Soviet theory had 
certainly been overworked in Russia, 
but that nevertheless we could not 
overlook the fact that the Bolshevist 
government ‘has accomplished a tre- 
mendous task of reconstruction in the 
economic field.” He mentioned es- 
pecially the able way in which the new 
authorities there had solved the prob- 
lem of central power stations. To be 
sure the same minister referred to 
Bolshevism, only the following day, 
in quite different words, designating 
it as ‘a devouring flame which con- 
sumes everything it touches.’ On this 
second occasion he asserted that 
Bolshevism was already decayed at 
the heart, and that its mission would 
never be to conquer the world. So 
Dr. Simons refuted himself; for it is 
obvious that a ‘flame which consumes 
everything’ can not perform a tre- 
mendous task of reconstruction. Ap- 
parently the minister has received 
contradictory information —informa- 
tion contradicting not only what the 
opponents of Bolshevism write and 
tell us, but the information which the 
Bolsheviki themselves officially give us. 

For example, let us take the address 
that Rykoff, Chairman of the Bolshe- 
vist Supreme Economic Council for 
All Russia, and consequently in charge 
of all the economic measures of the 
Soviet government, delivered at Mos- 
cow on January 25, 1920, to the Con- 
gress of Russian Economic Boards and 
Trade Unions. Extensive extracts 
from this address were published in 
VOL. 20-NO. 1002 


the German papers. At that time Mr. 
Rykoff said: ‘Our nationalized textile 
factories are not producing more than 
10 per cent of their normal output. In 
1919 only 11 per cent of our 164,000 
looms were in operation, and only 
seven per cent of our 7,000,000 spin- 
dles. From January to March, 1919, 
between 100,000 to 200,000 poods of 
textile products were manufactured, 
while between September and Novem- 
ber of the same year only 25,000 to 
68,000 poods were manufactured. This 
is the status of our textile industry, 
which used to rank third in the world, 
following that of England and Ger- 
many. ... Before the war the per- 
centage of Jocomotives requiring re- 
pairs never exceeded 15 per cent. 
Now the number has risen to prac- 
tically 60 per cent. In other words, 
only 40 out of every 100 loco- 
motives are in working order... 
‘In order to supply the spinning mills 
of the Moscow district with cotton 
about 10,000 tons a month must be 
brought from Turkestan. Actually, 
only two trains a month are available 
for this service, so that it will take 
decades to bring from Turkestan the 
120,000 tons which the mills are pre- 
pared to use annually.’ Rykoff added 
that the number of cattle in the coun- 
try had greatly decreased, and that 
the flax harvest was only a fraction of 
what it was before the war. 

Early in July, a correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, who had 
just returned from Russia, brought 
back some very interesting material 
upon the economic conditions there. 
This material is particularly valu- 
able because that great English 
newspaper has been very favorable 
to the Soviet government, and has 
urged its recognition by the govern- 
ment of England. This correspondent 
gives us the following data regarding 
transportation: In 1914 Russia pos- 
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sessed 20,057 locomotives, of which 
15,047 burned coal, 4072 oil, and 938 
wood. All of these locomotives were 
not in good condition, for some of 
them were very old. Nevertheless 
17,000 were capable of service. In 
1917, in spite of the war and the out- 
break of the revolution, the number of 
the locomotives in working order 
varied between 15,000 and 16,000. 
Since the end of that year the decline 
had been disastrous. A large part of 
Russia, including the Ukraine, was 
occupied by hostile troops the follow- 
ing year, and on the heels of this came 
the civil wars. By December, 1918, 
the Soviet government had at its dis- 
posal 4679 locomotives. In January, 
1920, this number had fallen to 3969, 
but it rose to 4019 the following month. 
Before the war Russia could build 
under favorable circumstances 1800 
locomotives annually. This is im- 
possible to-day; for important fac- 
tories like the Wotkin machine shops, 
were destroyed during the civil dis- 
asters, and other works lack’ skilled 
mechanics and_ indispensable tools. 
Many trained workers fell in the war. 
Even under the most favorable condi- 
tions it will take years for the Russian 
machine shops to get back to their 
pre-war output. According to this in- 
formant, also, the Russian coal mines 
have suffered so during the civil war 
that their output will remain very 
small for a considerable period. As a 
consequence, many locomotives which 
formerly burned coal have been con- 
verted into wood burners, a change 
which has reduced their efficiency. 
This breakdown of the transportation 
system makes it impossible for the 


.peasants to procure the manufactured 


goods they formerly received from the 
cities; although on the other hand, 
they are better fed than ever before. 
They have no matches, no salt, no 
clothing, no boots, and also no tools 


or implements. This English corres- 
pondent has personally seen children 
in the villages who could not go to 
school because they had no clothing to 
wear. 

At the same Congress at which 
Rykoff delivered the address which 
we mentioned above, Trotzky said: 
‘We know that it is necessary to repair 
10 per cent of our locomotives monthly 
unless the number out of service is to 
rise above the present 60 per cent: Asa 
matter of fact, however, we are repair- 
ing only two per cent ... and asa 
consequence the proportion of loco- 
motives out of service threatens con- 
stantly to increase.’ At the Third 
All Russian Congress of Water Trans- 
port Workers, reported in Isvestia, of 
March 18, 20, and 21, Lenin said: 
‘We cannot wait. Our country is so 
ruined, our suffering from hunger, 
cold, and universal want is so -great, 
that things cannot continue as they 
are. No amount of sacrifice and self 
devotion can save us if we are not 
able to keep our workingmen alive; 
if we cannot find a way to give them 
bread, to provide them with salt, to 
pay the peasants with something bet- 
ter than gaily printed paper bills. It 
has become a question of the actual 
survival of our workers’ and peasants’ 
government. The very existence of 
Soviet Russia is at stake.’ 

Such a task as Lenin outlines for 
the officials of the Soviet government, 
is not really an exorbitant or an ex- 
ceptional one, and yet their leader is 
forced to admit that the suffering of 
the people has already reached a 
point where it is impossible to con- 
tinue. The crisis is so acute that 
Trotzky, in the speech from which we 
have already quoted, felt himself 
forced to console the working people 
with the thought that every change 
which has occurred in history in an 
economic system ‘was purchased at 
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the cost of disorganization and civil 
war. French workers, French mechan- 
ics, were much poorer at the end of 
the French Revolution than at its 
beginning. They revolted against pov- 
erty and oppression; but their revolt it- 
self, the civil war they started and the 
world war it produced, increased their 
poverty.’ In citing this historic paral- 
lel Trotzky neglected to tell the work- 
men of Russia that the French Revolu- 
tion ended in a military dictatorship. 

The data we have selected at random 
from the statements of representatives 
of the Bolshevist system might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. But we have al- 
ready quoted enough to show that what 
that system has accomplished up to 
date bears little resemblance to eco- 
nomic reconstruction. It must be con- 
fessed that the Bolsheviki have shown 
tremendous energy in drafting plans 
and projects. Control of Russian 
manufactures is now centred in the 
Supreme Economic Council, which is 
divided into eight or nine sections. 
Each of these sections is in turn sub- 
divided, so that there are altogether 
some 50 ‘head bureaus and centres.’ 
These head bureaus and centres em- 
ploy an army of officials; for every one 
tries to be an official in Soviet Russia. 
In order to justify their existence these 
officials evolve the wildest schemes to 
run every Russian factory by electric 
power generated by waterfalls, and 
even to extend the use of this power to 
agriculture. Another project has been 
devised and printed in Pravda, to 
use turf fuel to generate electricity 
sufficient to heat and light all Russia 
. for a century and a half to come. The 
Pan-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee resolved at its meeting early 
last February: ‘To commission the 
Supreme Council for Industry and the 
Peoples’ Commissary for Agriculture, 
to prepare within two weeks a project 
for erecting a network of electric power 
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houses, and to lay this project before 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissary 
for approval.’ Such resolutions, pro- 
jects, and plans are being multiplied 
indefinitely in Russia. Unhappily 
most of them remain in pigeon holes; 
where their only value will be to en- 
lighten some future historian upon 
what the Soviet government wished 
to do, but what it failed to accomplish. 
All of these projects come to nought. 
For example, Trotzky said in his 
speech before the Ninth Congress of 
the Communist Party of Russia, held 
in Moscow last April: ‘The Peoples’ 
Economic Council draws up a definite 
economic plan. More than five or ten 
per cent of the plan, however, is never 
actually put into effect. To-day, every 
economic project we have is a like 
quantity of unknown magnitude.’ 
Viewing thus the practical operations 
of the Soviet government and the 
complete incapacity of a bureaucracy 
which has attained gigantic propor- . 
tions, even compared with that of 
Tsarist Russia, to put into effect the 
ambitious plans of reorganization 
which it conceives, we are involun- 
tarily reminded of Taine’s Comment 
upon the government of the Jacobins 
—that France was in a condition 
where people tried to walk on their 
heads and think with their feet. But 
this thinking with the feet is much 
more characteristic of the Bolsheviki 
than it ever was of the Jacobins, and 
the results are inevitably those which 
would occur by trying any such sub- 
stitution for our normal thinking 
apparatus. 

The Soviet government itself has 
confessed its inability to deal success- 
fully with these economic problems, 
by deciding to organize labor on a 
military basis. It is generally known 
that the Congress of Economic Coun- 
cils held in Moscow last January ap- 
proved Trotzky’s proposal to create 
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an army of workers. In order to pro- 
vide labor for state undertakings, a 
Draconic labor code was adopted, and 
the authorities were given extensive 
rights to discipline the workers under 
them. Such military units as could be 
dispensed with were not to be de- 
mobilized, but to be converted into 
labor armies. All men and women 
physically qualified to labor might be 
mobilized and employed in rebuilding 
railways, mining coal and iron, and 
the like. We know that after the vic- 
tory over Kolchak and Denikin part 
of the Red army was converted di- 
rectly into a labor army. These men 
were employed in rebuilding railways, 
cutting wood, and similar tasks. Sim- 
ultaneously the operatives in factories 
were subjected: to military discipline. 
The eight-hour day was abolished, 
and a ten, and in many cases twelve- 
hour day was substituted. The right 
to strike had been abolished long pre- 


. viously, because the Bolshevist lead- 


ers declared that workingmen who 
were working for themselves must not 
strike against themselves. Now work- 
ers cannot leave their places of em- 
ployment if they are discontented 
with conditions, but must obey the 
man in charge of the factory. In other 
words, a revolutionary government, 
calling itself a Soviet government and 
claiming to represent a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, has been forced 
within two years to subject this ruling 
labor class to a system of government 
which prevailed in Russia one hundred 
years ago in the so-called ‘military 
settlements.’ During the reign of 
Tsar Alexander I, an attempt was 
made to employ the army in time of 
peace at agricultural labor and other 
profitable pursuits. The first of these 
settlements was established in 1810 
in the department of Mohileff. Alex- 
ander I was so enthusiastic over the 
plan that he made the famous state- 


ment: ‘The military settlements shall 
be established, even if it is necessary 
to pave the whole road from St. Peters- 
burg to Tschudovo with corpses.’ A 
large part of the Russian army was 
stationed in these settlements, which 
were placed under the general com- 
mand of Count Arakcheyeff, one of 
the harshest officers in the service. 
Discipline was unusually severe. But 
in spite of the usual willingness of the 
Russian peasant to submit patiently 
to arbitrary authority, these settle- 
ments were the scene of constant 
insurrections, resulting in great loss of 
life, especially in 1831. Moreover, the 
settlements proved such failures eco- 
nomically that even the government of 
Nicholas I, which consisted of men 
who had as much power to carry ‘out 
their plans regardless of consequences 
as has the present Bolshevist govern- 
ment, found itself forced to abolish 
the settlements gradually, and by the 
beginning of the reign of Alexander 
II they entirely ceased to exist. 
There is no clearer proof of the 
business incapacity of the Soviet 
government than this effort to es- 
tablish a labor régime recalling the 
worst period of Tsarist tyranny and 
serfdom. During the debates upon 
this subject the Bolsheviki often ad- 
vanced the argument that this was the 
only way to meet the urgent economic 
crisis. That is in itself significant. 
Whenever an attempt is made to 
create a political or social order by 
force without regard to opposition, 
and where no economic, nor historical, 
nor cultural conditions exist to make 


such an order a success, there is noth- . 


ing else to do but resort to more force, 
which eventually ends in some form 
of military servitude. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this ex- 
periment will not succeed. Trotzky 
himself stated at Moscow last April, 
that when the Red troops were de- 
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tailed to cut timber ‘a large part of 
the Red soldiers did not know how to 
cut down a tree; they had no teachers 
and they had no tools.’ We can hardly 
doubt but what these Red labor 
armies, even if Soviet Russia were at 
peace, would be unable to stop the 
economic disintegration induced by 
Bolshevism, and to replace it by re- 
construction. This measure is the 
most radical which it is possible to 
conceive in the compulsory organiza- 
tion of industry. When it proves a 
failure, it will prove the failure of the 
whole Soviet system. 


[Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Swiss Liberal Re- 
publican Daily), August 11, 13, and 14] 
IN THE LAND OF THE 
MAGYARS 


BY DR. J. POLTERA 


At my hotel in Vienna I chanced to 
notice in the paper that the boycott 
against Hungary would begin in 
twenty-four hours. I did not allow this 
to deter me from a plan already formed 
to visit that country and become ac- 
quainted with its people, So early the 
following morning found me at the 
Danube steamer wharf. The streets 
were crowded with men hastening to 
their daily labor. A great throng of 
passengers was already in the waiting 
hall. There were shouts, calls, jostling, 
and pushing as people pressed forward 
to get their passports inspected and 
their luggage examined. Finally, after 
a long siege of this sort, I boarded the 
steamer. Leaving my valise in the 
checking room, I found a seat on the 
forward deck. Promptly at seven- 
thirty we cast off and headed down 
stream toward the land of the Magyars. 

Two hours later we arrived at Press- 
burg, until recently an old Hungarian 
crown city, known as Pozosny. It has 
been converted by the Peace Treaty 
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into a Czech possession and christened 
‘Bratislava.’ Czech soldiers are on 
guard at the wharf. Our steamer con- 
tinues on its way, still more crowded 
with passengers. River flats extend 
back indefinitely from either shore, 
broken here and there by low mounds 
covered with dark forests. Magnifi- 
cent herds of cattle and countless files 
of hissing geese sun themselves on the 
bank. The passing breezes ripple with 
their warm breath the endless fields of 
ripening grain, which cover like a bril- 
liant golden sea the billowy valley 
lands. Here and there scattered vil- 
lages with little white houses appear. 
Later, low lying ranges of hills rise 
on the horizon. Meadows and plow 
lands cover their acclivities until lost 
in the blue forest beyond. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, Hun- 
garian passport and baggage inspection 
begins on board the steamer. This is 
very strict, partly asa result of the boy- 
cott. I escape the questioning of the 
military representative aboard, regard- 
ing my purpose in Hungary, by pre- 
senting a letter of introduction from 
the Hungarian consul-general in Zur- 
ich. It works wonders. My passport is 
promptly stamped, and I am dismissed 
with a friendly salute. 

Toward eight o’clock in the long 
summer evening a fortress becomes’ 
visible in the. distance. Then the 
mighty. dome of a castle, or a hill- 
perched palace, can be seen in the pur- 
ple horizon. These are the first distinct 
landmarks of Budapest. Soon Hun- 
gary’s glorious metropolis lies in front 
of us. The view of the city from the 
steamer as it slowly approaches the 
landing is impressive, and not soon to 
be forgotten. The Hapsburg Palace is 
outlined sharply against the evening 
sky, as if waiting majestically and 
royally for the return of its master. 

Our steamer is made fast, and the 
passengers pour out upon the wharf. 
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For some weeks I shall make my home 
in this mighty metropolis. I intend to 
study thoroughly the city and the 
country; to feel the pulse-beat of the 
people, to read the message of their 
suffering souls; and I purpose to tell as 
faithfully as I can to my Swiss fellow 
citizens at home what I see and hear. 


At the end of six weeks, during 
which I have traveled lengthwise and 
crosswise through most of Hungary, 
and have studied the land and people, 
I am convinced that we Swiss are still 
profoundly ignorant of the political 
and economic conditions here. That 
may be partly due to the fact that un- 
til the end of the recent war Hungary 
was associated with Austria, and the 
centre of gravity of its business and 
political life, so far as foreigners came 
in contact with it, rested at Vienna 
rather than Budapest. The news- 
papers of other countries get their 
opinions of Hungary from Vienna, 
opinions which are not always unprej- 
udiced and reliable. To-day Hungary 
is no longer burdened with Austrian 
supremacy. It has an independent 
foreign policy. It has become a matter 
of interest for every civilized nation to 
place itself in touch with this new, vig- 
orous nation, which retains great eco- 

‘nomic importance even with its di- 
minished territory. 

Now I have tried during this short 
period of six weeks to discover the real 
sentiments and opinions of the Hun- 
garian people, by studying the present 
political and business situation on the 
spot. A man who attempts to do this 
without previously securing introduc- 
tions, and entrée to sources of informa- 
tion, may get a superficial impression 
of the country; but he will not be able 
to penetrate beneath the surface. Per- 
sonally I had the advantage of intro- 
ductions to the most prominent politi- 
cal leaders of the old régime and of the 
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present government. I had confiden- 
tial interviews with Regent Horthy, 
and with the present Prime Minister, 
Count Paul von Teleki, when we dis- 
cussed both domestic and foreign ques- 
tions. I also had long conversations 
with other eminent gentlemen. Hun- 
gary’s representative at the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris, the venerable but still 
vigorous Count Apponyi, received me 
in his idyllic garden at Buda. In the 
shadow of his acacia trees, with the 
wide view over the distant Danube, 
we discussed the country’s proud past, 
its sad present, and its hopeful future. 
I was given a clear idea of the economic 
and financial condition of the country 
by the best authority on this subject, 
Dr. Roland von Heggedus, who is 
director of an important commercial 
bank in Budapest, and also professor 
of finance and political economy at the 
university. 

‘Hangya’ is the largest consumers’ 
union in Hungary. It operates with a 
capital of sixty million crowns. It has 
been commissioned to centralize the 
trade in provisions and other neces- 
saries of life for the whole country. The 
director-general of this great under- 
taking helped me in every way during 
my investigation of this extensive, 
complex organization. The largest fac- 
tories of Budapest readily opened their 
doors to me. I was able to discuss edu- 
cational and judicial matters with some 
of the leading journalists and jurists of 
the country. I was given an exhaustive 
review of the Jewish question by Dr. 
Gabor, an eminent lawyer and pub- 
licist, who has represented the Liberal 
Party in Parliament for forty years, 
and was an intimate friend of Tisza. 
He is a trusted friend of the Jews and 
on several occasions has owed his elec- 
tion to their votes. My information 
consequently has not come from any 
one party or class. I made my inquiries 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews— 
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of representatives of the people now in 
power, and of representatives of the 
Liberals who formerly held office. 

In order to confirm what was told 
me by these gentlemen of high position, 
I cultivated the.acquaintance of the 
common people both in the city, and 
the country. I toured the slums of 
Budapest, guided by a detective and a 
representative of the International 
Red Cross. I saw with my own eyes 
the misery and hunger which prevails 
there. I visited public welfare institu- 
tions. I-talked with people who bore 
the marks of their privations on their 
faces. I chatted with the children of 
the poor. I visited the thousands of 
refugees living in freight cars in the 
railway yards of Budapest, people who 
have fled from districts which formerly 
belonged to Hungary. Among them 
were men formerly in prosperous cir- 
cumstances; lawyers, judges, profes- 
sors, and the like. They have been 
living in this way for months because 
they could not get a room in Budapest. 
From the mouths of these exiles I 
heard their bitter complaints against 
the Roumanians, Czechs, and Jugo- 
slavs. 

At Salgotargan, close to the present 
Czech frontier, are the principal coal 
mines still left in Hungary. Coal is now 
a problem of life and death in that 
country. If it is to be had the labor 
conditions of the miners must be satis- 
factory. I inspected these conditions, 
and found them creditable to the 
government. 

I made my way to the remotest 
parts of Pussta, where the people are 
cowboys and sheep herders, and made 
friends with the lassoo-throwing bron- 
cho busters. These simple-minded 
people do not know that Hungary has 
changed in the slightest. Indeed the 
only land they know is the broad prairie 
of Pussta, and the only government 
they recognize is their own. 


I had the privilege of attending a 
people’s fair in Taylla, where the fine 
Toquay wine is made. Here I met an 
unmixed Hungarian people, and was 
their guest for a night and a day. In 
the afternoon there was a great pa- 
triotic memorial meeting in the open 
air. In the evening a grand concert 
was held in the Peoples’ hall, in which 
famous musicians from Budapest par- 
ticipated. After the concert there was 
a public dance. The girls wore the 
many colored peasant garb of their 
country, and the gypsy band played 
the accompaniments of the Csarda. 
The last part of my stay was spent in 
the southwestern section of the coun- 
try, on the glorious Platten Lake. 

In judging the political situation in 
Hungary, in its relation to foreign 
affairs, we are apt to proceed from two 
false assumptions. In referring to 
Hungary’s policy as ‘Christian,’ we 
ordinarily infer that this means a 
policy controlled mainly by religious 
and clerical influences. Knowing in a 
general way that the people of Hun- 
gary are Catholics, we come to the con- 
clusion that the Church is dictating 
this policy. Such, however, is far from 
the truth. I discovered no trace of a 
clerical or any other Catholic move- 
ment in present day Hungarian poli- 
tics. I need only say in this connection 
that the present Regent of Hungary, 
Horthy, is a Calvinist, and the Prime 
Minister, Count Teleki, is a member 
of the Reformed Church. 

In order to appreciate why the pres- 
ent government and its programme 
are called ‘Christian,’ we must under- 
stand the political events which have 
occured in that country since Karoly 
took control. Michael Karoly and his 
political dilettants succeeded in com- 
pletely demoralizing the Hungarian 
army, and thus opened the door wide 
for the Communists. The latter com- 
pleted the work: of political destruc- 
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tion, and the Roumanian invasion 
which followed capped the climax of 
the nation’s woes. One could write a 
long chapter on these three events: 
the Karoly régime, Communism, and 
the Roumanian invasion. It is a chap- 
ter to be written in blood and tears. 
But I have not space to go into this 
matter now. Let me merely say for the 
benefit of those Swiss who are coquet- 
ting with Communism, that during the 
Communist reign of terror in Hungary, 
the blood of innocent citizens flowed in 
rivers. The stone steps of the House of 
Parliament still bear indelible traces of 
Communist cruelty and _ insatiable 
thirst for blood. The Red Terror abol- 
ished the right to personal liberty. It 
scoffed at freedom of thought and con- 
science. It substituted for a govern- 
ment by the people a government in 
the selfish interests of a single class. 
Such things can only happen where 
_ political liberty has been crushed. A 
merciless reign of terror raged through 
_ thewholecountry for four long months. 

At last the down-trodden and enslaved 
people awoke. They swept away with 
a single angry gesture those who de- 
nied them free thought, free speech, 
and individual liberty. Out of the 
ruins these oppressors left, the nation 
is nowslowly and painfully reconstruct- 
ing a government of law and order. 
Now, who were the apostles and the 
actors in this bloody Communist 
drama? A great majority of them were 
Jews. That explains why people speak 
of the present government and its 
policy as ‘Christian,’ in contrast with 
the former as Jewish. The distinction 
has nothing to do with religion but 
solely with race. 

The Hungarian Christian common 
people in the city and the Christian 
peasantry in the country have risen 
together; they have settled for good 
and all with Communism, and inci- 
dentally with the Jews and the Free 
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Masons, whom they hold responsible 
for all their misery. This awakening 
from their former political lethargy 
was shown not only in the elections for 
the National Assembly, but also in the 
municipal elections held in Budapest 
while I was there. Hungary has at last 
universal suffrage for both men and 
women and proportional representa- 
tion. The city election overthrew com- 
pletely the Jewish majority until then 
in control. Out of some two hundred 
seats the Christian parties won one 
hundred and forty, and the Christian 
banner now flies over the City Hall in 
Budapest. 

Two groups, the Christian Nation- 
alists and the Small Farmers’ Party at 
present control the National Assembly. 
The former Liberal Jewish group has 
become the Democratic Party, and is 
obliged to make up in quality for what 
it has lost in quantity. That portion of 
the Labor Party which makes common 
cause with the Red Internationalists 
still stands sullenly aside, refusing to 
participate in the elections for Parlia- 
ment and the city council. The little 
coterie of adherents of the former 
Prime Minister Friedrich has become 
an extremist faction, headed toward 
extinction. The connection of Fried- 
rich with the assassination of Count 
Tisza, brought out during the recent 
trial of the latter’s murderers, has given 
a deathblow to his influence. 

While the Cabinet which recently 
resigned was in power, certain sources 
of friction existed between the Chris- 
tian Nationalists and the Small Far- 
mers’ party. With the formation of 
Teleki’s Cabinet a programme en- 
dorsed by both these parties was 
adopted. Its leading points are: 1. A 
vigorous and aggressive effort to main- 
tain law and order; 2. Financial 
reform by strict economy in public ex- 
penditures, and the immediate enact- 
ment of a law to provide for a national 
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bank of issue; 3. Passage of the land 
reform law before Parliament, pro- 
viding for the compulsory purchase 
and sub-division of large estates; 4. Im- 
m:<c.ate provision of a living salary for 
civil servants, and a general policy of 
protecting the interest of the middle 
class, while at the same time reducing 
the number of government employees; 
5. Amending the power of the Regent 
to dissolve and adjourn Parliament; 
6. Laws for the protection of labor, 
the revision of the trade union law, and 
a solution of the housing question; 7. 
Satisfaction of the just claims of na- 
tional minorities in matters relating to 
education and the use of their native 
tongues. 

I set foot on Hungarian territory 
with a feeling of slight trepidation. 
The accounts of the White Terror and 
of the outrages perpetrated by Horthy’s 
soldateska, which filled the European 
press, had convinced me that terror 
and insecurity reigned in Hungary, 
and particularly in Budapest. I re- 
mained for several weeks in the capital, 
and during my sojourn there was 
abroad at all hours of the day and 
night. I hunted for the White Terror 


in the most remote and darkest corners ° 


of the city. 

The first words that Regent Horthy 
addressed me during our interview 
were: ‘Have you found a White Terror 
here?’ Honesty compelled me to say, 
‘No.’ Whereupon he continued: ‘There 
were, quite naturally, some excesses 
both here in the city and out in the 
country while we were suppressing the 
Communists. No one regrets these 
incidents more than I do. But to 
speak of a systematic terror conducted 
by the army and tolerated by the 
government is either childish imagina- 
tion or malicious slander.’ During 
my residence in Hungary I became 
convinced that Horthy was telling 
the exact truth. 


During my journey down the Danube 
I had met two gentlemen from Buda- 
pest. Naturally my first question was, 
“What is the situation in Hungary?’ 
One of the gentlemen immediately re- 
plied: ‘Unendurable. Instead of the Red 
Terror we now have a White Terror.’ 
The other interrupted: ‘I beg pardon. 
Hungary is now an orderly country, 
and if there are excesses here and there 
they do not constitute a terror, but are 
merely an after effect of the Com- 
munist régime, which ruined the coun- 
try.’ The first speaker was a Jewish 
merchant. The second was a North 
German Protestant residing in Buda- 
pest. I spoke with a lady who was in- 
troduced to me as a Hungarian au- 
thoress. She also said that there was a 
White Terror in her country. In the 
course of the conversation it appeared 
that she was a Jewess, a member of the 
radical Socialist group. A Trieste mer- 
chant, whose wife was a Hungarian 
lady from Budapest, talked with me 
about the effect of the Peace Treaty 
upon Hungary. I asked him likewise 
about the White Terror. His reply 
was: ‘There is no such thing. A man 
who says there is knows nothing of the 
Red Terror which we had in Hungary.’ 

I often recalled this conversation 
later, when I was using every effort to 
run down evidence of a White Terror. 
To-day I know that the gentleman 
from Germany and the merchant from 
Trieste were telling the truth. I have 
not the slightest desire to overlook or 
extenuate the violent and illegal deeds 
committed by irresponsible persons in 
the struggle to put down Communism, 
but I stop and consider what the con- 
ditions were at that time. Bela Kun 
and his accomplices had destroyed law 
and order, and every institution which 
supports law and order. There were 
no courts. Gallows and rifles were the 
only instruments of law. The only 
judges were terrorists, whose names 
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are accursed in the memory of the 
people. Sentences were given in two 
words. I had an opportunity of read- 
ing the original of one Communist 
death sentence, and shuddered at its 
terse hearilessness. Then came the 
counter-revolution. It was accom- 
panied by such incidents a& one might 
anticipate. At first there were no 
courts. Regular machinery for main- 
taining law and order did not exist. 
Such things cannot be created in a 
moment. Moreover, the thirst for 
vengeance was keen. But this did not 
last long. Horthy entered Budapest 
with his newly organized national army 
and took matters in hand. From that 
date the government has consistently 
endeavored to restore law and order. 
Isolated instances of violence and 
crime continue to occur. Quite re- 
cently some people were killed in. a 
Budapest café. But these were the 
impulsive and unpremeditated acts of a 
few excited fire-eaters, who will be 
brought to book before the proper 
judges. It is not just to pillory a gov- 
ernment, or a system of government, 
because it cannot stamp out such evils 
in a day. 

No fair-minded man will find any- 
thing to criticize in the fact that some 
of Bela Kun’s accomflices are being 
brought to trial in Budapest. Yet I 
have just read a statement in a Vienna 
newspaper to the effect that the so- 
called peoples’ representatives in Bud- 
apest were now exposed to violence and 
arbitrary mistreatment without any 
legal protection whatsoever. Such fic- 
tions are published and spread broad- 
cast by the newspapers of other coun- 
tries. I had an opportunity to attend a 
trial of one of these representatives. 
The court consisted of a chief justice 
and four judges. The accused, Dr. 
Peter Agoston, who was formerly Bol- 
shevist Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was first heard, He informed the court 
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that he would require considerable 
time to explain his side of the case. 
Thereupon a table was brought, upon 
which he arranged his voluminous 
documents. He then began an address 
to the court which occupied almost 
two full days. After he had spoken his 
attorney also addressed the court. 
During a recess I conversed with the 
defendants in the attorney’s room. 
They were nearly all Jews, but they 
admitted that the proceedings were 
strictly according to the code. There 
was not the slightest ground for claim- 
ing that their side did not receive a 
full and fair hearing. Their only com- 
plaint was that they had no appeal 
from the decision of the court, as its 
sentence went into immediate effect. 

Four Hungarian officers are held 
mainly responsible in foreign opinion 
for the White Terror. While in Buda- 
pest I accidentally made the acquaint- 
ance of Major Jankovics, one of the 
four. He was to all appearances a nor- 
mal, cultivated Hungarian gentleman. 
He certainly did not make the impres- 
sion of an assassin or the leader of a 
band of murderers. I conversed with 
him for three hours, and am convinced 
that the first impression his personality 
made upon me reflected his true char- 
acter. He said frankly that two cases 
of illegal killing had occurred in the 
unit he commanded. He personally 
had seen that the guilty parties were 
punished. I learned from him that 
Count Bibo, another of the officers 
accused of murdering Communists, 
had lost his father, mother, and bride, 
under the most horrifying circum- 
stances, during the Red Terror. 

I attended the ceremonies at Buda- 
pest commemorating the first anni- 
versary of the restoration of legal gov- 
ernment. I felt, I must confess, some 
question as to the advisability of hold- 
ing such a celebration at that time. A 
few tents occupied the border of the 
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great parade ground. Mounted police 
and a company of soldiers were sta- 
tioned nearby to maintain order. 
Thousands and thousands of citizens 
marched in procession, led by military 
music. Wreathed standards and ban- 
ners relieved the monotonous columns 
which silently swung past us. An altar 
had been erected in one of the tents, 
where mass was celebrated; but the 
bishap of the Reformed Church was in 
attendance and delivered a short ser- 
mon to the people after its termina- 
tion. This symbolized fittingly the 
spirit of mutual tolerance prevailing 
among the religious denominations of 
the country. After the ceremony the 
President of the Magyar ‘ Wideawakes’ 
in his brilliant Magnate costume, 
ascended to the tribunal and made a 
long address, reciting many of the 
bloody incidents of the Communist 
period. When he shouted in a rhetori- 
cal climax, ‘Who were the cause of our 
misery and suffering?’ Thousands of 
throats thundered in reply, “The Jews.’ 

I asked myself, is this not danger- 
ously stirring the hot blood of the mob? 
But the procession marched quietly 
away in perfect order. The police and 
the soldiers withdrew to their barracks. 
The procession broke up at the Chain 
Bridge and dispersed. There was not 
the slightest unpleasant incident, not 
the slightest disorder; and yet. these 
were the Hungarian ‘Wideawakes’ of 
whom we have heard so much. 

My own observations, and what I 
have been able to learn from others, 
convinces me that there is really no 
White Terror in Hungary; so I have 
asked myself repeatedly how the world 
has come to believe in a White Terror. 
I think I found an answer in the boy- 
cott against the country, which has 
just failed. It is due to the propaganda 
of Hungarian Communists living in 
Vienna, and of certain capitalist inter- 
ests working in codperation with them. 
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[Kélnische Zeitung (Conservative Daily 
British Occupied Territory), 
August 28, 30] 


THE RUSSIAN DEBACLE 
BY LEONHARD HORST 


It is a misty morning. The wooden 
cottages of Janoff look gray and 
ghostly in the dim light of dawn. The 
few security police at the border are 
quite accountably excited. The first 
Russians are coming over. They ad- 
vance slowly in detachments. They 
are timid, terrified, and discouraged. 
One can easily see that they find it 
hard to decide to take refuge in Ger- 
many. To be sure one reason is their 
uncertainty as to what may happen 
to them in Germany. But Polish can- 
non are already roaring in their rear, 
and even rifle volleys are audible. 
Behind them, later detachments are 
advancing at double quick. So they 
crowd hurriedly over the dilapidated 
old bridge across the boundary stream. 
There aresome hundreds of them. They 
obey respectfully the directions of a 
couple of Prussian border guards, and 
are led a short distance down the road, 
where they are halted behind a manor 
house. At this point they readily sur- 
rendered their arms at the order of a 
German officer. 

And what sort of weapons these are! 
Old Russian rifles from the days of the 
Tsar, with bayonets still fixed — car- 
bines, French and Japanese rifles. 
Linen shoulder sashes used as cartridge 
belts, swords, old and rusty, often 
without scabbards! The soldiers them- 
selves are ragged and unkempt; many 
have no shoes. You can run better 
when you are barefoot. There is not 
a trace of uniformity in their costumes. 
Some wear remnants of old imperial 
uniforms, others wear Cossack garb. 
Some have plundered civilian clothing. 
One has an old style Prussian soldier’s 
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tunic. Their faces are hard and 
tanned. The whites of their eyes shine 
in striking contrast with the swarthy 
tint of their skin. 

Our few border guards make up 
with their energy for their small num- 
ber. The Russian troops are speedily 
formed into a column of four and 
marched away toward the interior. 
Other parties are already hastening 
over the border in their rear. A rattling 
and creaking down the road betrays 
the arrival of a wagon column. The 
attendants carry no arms. The horses 
are worn out and exhausted, pushing 
forward as breathlessly as the men who 
drive them. Evidently they have made 
a forced march. 

At last sixteen men arrive to re- 
enforce our border guards. They all 
work busily. It never occurs to them 
that these hundreds of Russians may 
refuse to surrender their arms. Thank 
God, the latter are too dispirited to 
offer resistance. 

The hoof clatter of approaching 
horses is heard. A regiment of cavalry 
arrives. It approaches slowly and 
defiantly. An officer starts negotia- 
tions with the border guard. He speaks 
German. It is an Austro-Hungarian 
regiment. The commander will -not 
listen to the suggestion of internment. 
He will go back as soon as the Bol- 
sheviki advance again. He is con- 
vinced that the Red army will be back 
soon. But his men push on, and while 
he is talking they cross the bridge. 
Speedily they follow the footsteps of 
their predecessors. Our officers insist 
that they surrender their arms, and 
they also obey. Behind them follows 
another troop of horsemen, not a large 
one, perhaps a hundred men. Their 
commander expostulates with them. 
He speaks bad Russian and is himself 


a German — a former Saxon student. - 


He is now a Bolshevist civilian com- 
missioner for a division. fie curses and 


abuses his men and brandishes his re- 
volver; but the men cross the border. 
He too must submit and permit him- 
self to be disarmed. 

The crowd of fugitives grows thicker. 
The narrow bridge is no longer ade- 
quate for their passage. The Poles 
must be at their heels. The Russians 
are no longer keeping to the highways. 
The little stream that marks the 
boundary winds with many turns 
through the narrow valley. Beyond 
are wooded heights; and scattered 
clusters of trees break the bottom land. 
Russians keep fording this stream 
singly and in groups. They continue 
their course quietly toward the in- 
terior. Many of them do not know 
where they are; their only idea is to 
get farther away from the noise of 
battle in their rear. So our border 
guards have their hands full, disarm- 
ing and regrouping these men as 
rapidly as they enter our territory. 

Here comes a battery. There are 
four fieldpieces, each drawn by six 
horses. They must be hard pressed 
for they approach at a gallop. Ap- 
parently they cc not know whither 
they are going. A shell falls near them. 
They push on at a headlong gallop, 
directly across a meadow and through 
the stream. The horses jump and 
stumble. The field guns crowd against 
each other. They become bogged in 
the marsh that borders the stream. I 
cannot tell whether the drivers are in a 
panic, or are merely set on reaching 
their destination. Later they insist 
that they were determined that their 
guns should not fall into the hands of 
the Poles. The confusion increases. 
The horses strain at the harness and 
slowly drag the pieces out of the mire. 
Finally under a rain of blows and 
curses they actually get the guns 
across the swampy stream, and drag 
them into Germany, followed closely 
by the shells of the Polish artillery. 
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Now the flood of fugitives becomes 
thinner. Still individuals and small 
parties continue to arrive. They are 
dealt with promptly and taken farther 
inland. 

A few kilometres inside the border 
a great internment camp has been im- 
provised at a: railway station. The 
weary men lie in the open field. They 
are stolid and silent. Some may 
secretly rejoice to have escaped the 
immediate danger. But an indescrib- 
able sadness and depression clouds the 
countenances of all when they learn 
that they cannot go back; that they 
must be interned. 

Our German officers are more than 
busy. These thousands of people sud- 
denly on their hands must be fed and 
dispatched to points farther on. To 
be sure the arrival of these unbidden 
guests had been foreseen as a possibil- 
ity; but not so soon or in such enor- 
mous numbers. Four or five security 
policemen patrol the camp like sheep 
dogs. They have thousands in their 
charge. ; 

Now one of our German batteries 
appears, guided by another policeman. 
A few officers hasten hither and 
thither, or stand impatiently at the 
telephone ordering trains and detail- 
ing their inadequate forces to different 
points on the border. 

An auto speeds down the highway. 


Here come one hundred or more fully . 


armed Bolsheviki. Heaven knows 
where they crossed the border. They 
swing along cheerily enough. Their 
leader surveys the country with sur- 
prise. Surely these fine roads and tidy 
farms cannot be in Poland! It grad- 
ually dawns aipon him that he is in 
another country. Slowly the auto 
comes to a halt in front of them, and 
our officers stop the column. Neither 


party knows the other’s language; so I 
am called in to interpret. There is an 
explanation, the men are handed over 


to a single policeman and disarmed. 

It is hard to say what might have 
happened under different circum- 
stances. Ten thousand armed Rus- 
sians crossed the border at this single 
point. We did not have more than 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
border guards to handle them. : 

Night softens the harsh impression 
which the Russians made on their first 
arrival. They are grouped in dense 
masses around their watchfires. Fol- 
lowing the old Russian custom all are 
drinking tea. One sees the most pic- 
turesque faces and costumes. Some 
are young lads, hardly more than chil- 
dren. I should say they are not more 
than twelve or fourteen years old, al- 
though they insist that they are eight- 
een. There are others already gray — 
old veterans who already have fought 
against Yudenich, Denikin, and Kol- 
chak. Such men are no longer subject 
to military service, since the Bolshe- 
viki mobilize only those under thirty- 
five years of age; but through apathy 
or liking for military life they have 
allowed themselves to be led against 
the Poles and have landed here. 

Many are glad it turned out so. 
Naturally they would prefer to be at 
home: Here is a man, for instance, 
whose full beard is already quite gray, 
who has the serious shrewd features of 
a Russian workingman. He is already 
forty-five years old. I inquire about 
his family. He shrugs his shoulders. 
Then I ask why a man as old as he is 
remains in active service. A wistful 
expression flashes over his counte- 
nance. Then heanswers briefly : ‘ Yude- 
nich was at the gates of Petrograd. 
Liberty was in danger. So I shouldered 
a rifle. We licked Yudenich long ago; 
but liberty is still in danger.’ 

I tried to avoid talking politics. Al- 
ready the party regarded me suspi- 
ciously. They could not understand 
how I came to speak Russian. But I 
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could not suppress an expression of 
the respect which this man’s sincerity 
inspired in me. 

So before I knew it I was talking 
politics, and was again listening to the 
old worn political phrases which I had 
heard countless times before. Yet they 
have new force when they come from 
the mouths of simple workingmen in 
ragged soldiers’ overcoats. My admira- 
tion for the alert intelligence of this na- 
tion is renewed. Words which we em- 
ploy only hesitatingly, because with 
us they imply a solid knowledge of cer- 
tain truths and principles, are common- 
places among these Russians. They 
are used fluently and they are defined 
with surprising logic. 

-One young man, whose conversation 
I recall most vividly, was not a com- 
missioner or an officer, but a simple 
infantry man. He was not even a vol- 
unteer, having been drafted. But in 
spite of all the misery around him, and 
all the misery at home — which latter 
he admitted after much hesitation — 
he had perfect faith in the eventual 
victory of the proletarian cause — of 
the possibility of creating an educated 
proletariat in the near future, and or- 
ganizing a new government upon a 
Communist basis, which promised him 
and all his fellow men a better future. 

He had a thousand arguments to 
meet every doubt which I expressed; 
and the whole group around him backed 
him up. The circle about the campfire 
woke up. All were speaking and all 
were unanimous in their convictions. 
No suggestion of mine availed to dis- 
turb in the slightest their perfect con- 
fidence that they were right. 

The long evening around the camp- 
fire, the lack of means to employ them- 
selves, the nearness of the battle field 
and the recentness of their dangers — 
all strengthened their sentiment of 
community and solidarity. What one 
thought all thought. Every individual 


among them was an_ enthusiastic 
propagandist. 

Political disputes are dangerous dis- 
putes. I am no soap-box orator, or 
agitator in any sense, so I compro- 
mised our discussion this way: ‘We 
Germans are neutral. We have no in- 
tention of mixing up in Russian affairs. 
If it depended on us, you could estab- 
lish your Communist state in peace. 
Get peace as soon as possible. Build 
your new government. Build it as well 
as you can. We shall not disturb it; 
and after a few years we will see what 
you have accomplished. Then we shall 
find whose views are right. But we 
Germans claim the same privilege. Let 
us build our governments in our own 
way, as well as we can. Let each man- 
age his own affairs.’ , 

At first there was a long pause. A 
world revolution assumes a very dif- 
ferent policy from mine. But then they 
met me halfway. Such a_ proposal 
appeals to the common man as just. 

Finally the circle breaks up. We all 
wish each other good luck. The men I 
conversed with were common infantry 
men. Further on a troop of cavalry 
men was bivouacked. Ordinarily they 
are fellows of a different type. They 
are the ones who really whipped the 
Poles; their headlong rush swept the 
enemy from Poltava to the gates of 
Warsaw. 

While the infantry men seemed 
much ‘discouraged and depressed, the 
cavalry men were in a different mood. 
Most of them were Cossacks — and 
wild fellows, I can tell you. With com- 
petent leaders these men would over- 
run all Europe. 

They, too, were lying in a dense 
circle around the campfire. I did not 
start out with political arguments here. 
I know already something of the Don 
and the Kuban. You can’t compro- 
mise so easily with these fellows. One 
of them had already managed to get a 
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bottle of snaps. Russians can be man- 
aged like children, but when they have 
snaps I will make a three-mile detour 
rather than meet one. Lenin and his 
men are quite aware of this. That is 
why they have enforced prohibition so 
rigidly. It is one good thing they have 
done for Russia. 

These horsemen were not ready to 
talk at first. When I asked them what 
units they belonged to they answered 
hesitatingly and sullenly. I’m sure 
they lied to me. But I am so obviously 
no military man that finally the ice 
melted. I found they were deeply 
humiliated by their defeat. Many of 


.the infantry men admitted the same. 


I know that in the armies of the 
Tsar this sentiment was rare. It’s 
existence here is a striking evidence of 
Lenin’s effective propaganda. 

One thing burst out at. once — the 
very bitter hatred for the Poles. Na- 
tional hatred and class hatred com- 
bined in an intense animosity impos- 
sible to exaggerate. They had no 
thought of surrendering. They were 
determined and convinced that War- 
saw should be captured by the Rus- 
sians. Naturally they intended to set 
up a Soviet government there. 

A man the other side of the campfire 
shouted: ‘Citizen, our comrades will 
make quick work of those Poles.’ 

‘And you? Why are you here? Why 
are you not helping them?’ 


‘To-morrow we will be back there,’ 
shouted the Cossack in a rage, and 
reached for a sabre at his side—a 
sabre which was no longer there. 

But no one laughed at his absent 
minded gesture; each man stared sul-, 
lenly in front of him. None of them 
supposes for a moment that he will be 
interned in Germany until fighting be- 
tween the Poles and Russians is over. 

One chap asked naively: ‘Citizen, 
why don’t you form a Soviet Republic? 
We showed you at Soldau how to do it.’ 

I told the soldier that the chairman 
of the Soldau Soviet committee had in- 
advertently carried off, in his retreat, 
nearly half the property of a former 
fellow countryman, and had brought 
it across the border as hisown. Was 
that Communism? 

‘And what did you do to him there?’ 

‘He is under arrest, waiting trial.’ 

‘Put a bullet through his head,’ said 
the Cossack laconically. 

We exchange adieux and separate in 
good humor. I make my way through 
closely parked wagons, trying to dis- 
cover the Austrian colonel whom I had 
seen cross the border that morning 
with his regiment. But he is hard to 
find. I stumble over men and horses. 
Soldiers have thrown themselves down 
wherever they stood and are sleeping 
as if dead. They do not even notice 
when I inadvertently tread upon them 
in the darkness. 
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[Japan Advertiser (Tokyo American Daily), September 11] 
JAPAN’S RISING TIDE OF LIBERALISM 


BY PROFESSOR 8S. YOSHINO 


NorHuING is a greater source of regret 
to the Japanese at large than to see 
their country represented abroad, espe- 
cially in America, as wedded to mili- 
tarism and bureaucratism. Some of 
them deprecate such a characterization 
of Japan because they believe in liber- 
alism and wish her to shape her course 
in accord with the principle of democ- 
racy, while others do so because they 
fear that the knowledge that Japan is 
intent on conquest may obstruct their 
militaristic ambitions. But whatever 
the reasons, it is undeniable that the 
majority of the Japanese are agreed in 
regretting that Japan is regarded as 
for a militaristic country in foreign 
lands. . 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that quarreling brothers will compose 
their dispute once there turns up a 
common enemy. And it is sad to re- 
flect that there are still among us many 
whose thoughts and actions are gov- 
erned by the spirit embodied in this 
saying. The extent to which this spirit 
has a firm hold on the Japanese will be 
seen from the fact that a fearless critic 
of his own country is speedily made the 
object of social ostracism, even though 
there is clear evidence that he has the 
right on his side. 

The voice of liberalism in Japan is 
still weak, and is liable to be drowned 
in the general cry for expansion on ag- 
gressive lines. Democracy in Japan has 
not yet developed into a political creed, 
but is still a sentiment. It is not with- 
out reason that a superficial observer, 
whose vision does not penetrate the 
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surface of things, might come to the 
conclusion that Japan is an out and out 
follower of militarism. This is, needless 
to say, an unfair statement of the case; 
for if an observer is sufficiently keen- 
visioned he will have no difficulty in 
discerning on every side the fermenta- 
tion of a new idea, a new mode of think- 
ing, which is a flat denial of Japan’s tra- 
ditional way of thinking. The younger 
people of the Japanese community, he 
will find, are averse to bureaucracy and 
all that it stands for. There is already 
a tendency, steadily expanding, to see 
things as they are, especially among 
the student classes. If it is shown that 
militarism is requisite for the develop- 
ment of Japan, the younger people will 
not hesitate about declaring so to the 
world, and take that system up forth- 
with. But as far as my observations 
go, there is not the least fear of their 
being brought over to the side of the 
militarists. On the contrary, they are 
firmly convinced that the path which 
Japan should follow, if she wishes to 
progress, should be in the direction of 
liberalism. Not only do they wish to 
see their country purged of all remnants 
of militarism, but they at the same time 
insist that all which hinders the growth 
of democracy should be swept from the 
surface of the earth. 

The younger people of Japan do not 
hide the fact that Japan has in the past 
strayed from the right path. In this 
respect they do not excuse themselves 
like their elder compatriots. They are 
determined that Japan shall take the 
first step in the right direction, and are 
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prepared to do their uttermost to call a 
halt if she shows signs of going astray. 

This new tendency among the 
younger people of Japan is of compara- 
tively recent origin. It has become no- 
ticeable only since the world war. I 
must not be understood to mean that 
before that there was no liberalism in 
Japan. There was much antagonism 
against bureaucracy and militarism, 
especially in the days following the con- 
clusion of the Russian war, but this 
was only when the issue was about 
domestic policy. As for the question 
of dealing with other countries, they 
were not only powerless to do anything 
in the way of checking aggressive 
policy, but kept silence. 

The change which has come in the 
attitude of the younger people toward 
militarism since the late war may be 
best seen by a comparison of the follow- 
ing incidents. Ten years ago when 
Dr. Tomidzu was dismissed from the 
Tokyo Imperial University because of 
his open advocacy of the annexation of 
Baikal, all the sympathies of the stu- 
dents were with the Doctor. What was 
the attitude of the students of the same 
school when Mr. Morito was recently 
driven out of the same university be- 
cause he wrote an article in explana- 
tion of Kropotkin’s teachings? I may 
say there are many professors in the 
Imperial University who still hold as 


conservative ideas as Dr. Tomidzu, but i 


I say for certain that these professors; 
areno longer listened toby thestudents. 
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It would not be out of place to con- 
sider how the older section of the com- 
munity came to hold reactionary ideas. 
The Japanese were essentially a peace- 
loving nation, as a glance at the history 
of the early period of the Tokugawa 
era shows. It was after Japan was in- 
troduced to the outside world that 
Japan’s policy of expansion came into 
being. It is natural that Japan, whose 
eyes were first opened to the condi- 
tions in Europe, should have come to 
the conclusion that the way to make 
her strong and secure against foreign 
aggression was to follow the European 
example and adopt militarism. How to 
make Japan strong became a question, 
which she answered by increasing her 
wealth and augmenting her defenses. 
In the latter days of the Tokugawa era, 
Japan had a menace in Russia and 
America, and how to make Japan capa- 
ble of resisting attacks by these coun- 
tries occupied the attention of the 
people. In view of these facts, it may 
be said that Japan’s present policy es- 
sentially founded on militarism is not 
based on the inherent nature of the 
people, but may be traced to the fear 
which they felt of the foreign countries. 
This is why I say that the opposition 
of the older people to the idea of 
the country being democratized does 
not arise from a firm conviction, and 
that once it is shown that militar- 
ism is out of place in the present 
days they will not hesitate to embrace 
democracy. 
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LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


FROM EDUCATION TO JAZZ 


In ‘Recent Impressions of Public 
School Education’ in the National 
Review for September Mr. Arthur 
Reade puts forward some fair and con- 
structive criticisms of secondary edu- 
cation in England. We do not alto- 
gether agree with his paragraph on 


‘punishments: ‘Finally, a boy’s taste 


for the classics and for literature in 
general should not be spoiled by setting 
him to write “lines”— a punishment 
which is for many reasons undesirable. 
It keeps a boy indoors, it interferes 
with his other work, it ruins his hand- 
writing, it hurts his eyes ..... To 
set a boy on to doing one or more 
hours’ hard mathematical work or 
military drill, and in addition, or as 
alternatives, to use the rod for small 
boys (a custom which has sadly gone 
out of fashion of late, in some schools), 
and to withold ‘such privileges as 
leave, are by far the most effective and 
the most beneficial punishments.’ 

In the great battle between crabbed 
age and youth our sympathies are in- 
clined toward the side of youth. It 
seems that there are two grave defects 
in the punishments described by Mr. 
Reade. In the first place they do not 
teach anything useful. It is absurd to 
suppose that a pupil will retain any- 
thing from his ‘one or more hours’ 
hard mathematical work or military 
drill’ except a hearty loathing for the 
army and the mathematical sciences. 
In the second place these punishments 
are so unpleasant in themselves that 
they take all the pleasure out of crime. 
The sins of youth are for the most part 
genial in conception and pleasantly ex- 
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citing in execution. One looks, back 
on them with great pleasure, and for 
most of us the saddest thing about 
growing old is the realization that we 
so often failed in the days of our 
youth to commit crimes when the 
opportunity was presented. We are 
too old now to let our criminal in- 
stincts go. 

In accordance with the gloomy 
traditions of grownups, we must, I 
suppose, make youth believe that 
crime is reprehensible, the greater part 
of education consisting of telling young 
people things which their mother wit 
and our experience recognize as doubt- 
ful. It is therefore desirable to add 
a deterrent factor to the enjoyment of 
crime. The true science of punish- 
ment permits a measure of enjoyment 
and then becomes useful in combining 
mental and moral instruction. Make 
the boy learn something as a punish- 
ment. It is sufficient. Youth loathes 
learning, except as a by-product of 
life. It is enough to say, ‘You must 
learn this,’ to make thoroughly ab- 
horrent a task which was, perhaps, 
originally interesting and agreeable. 
The boy thus punished: has acquired 
the pleasant memory of his crime, a 
fact of value, and enough boredom to 
temper his criminal enthusiasm. 

In early schooldays the writer had 
the good fortune to study Latin 
grammar with — or under — a school- 
master who did not despise the mem- 


ory, that most undervalued mental . 


quality. He was a grotesque person 
with pink whiskers, but his system of 
punishments was simple and of perma- 
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LIFE, LETTERS, 


nent value. We were obliged to learn 
English poems by heart. We did not 
necessarily understand them — that is 
a small matter — but we learned them. 
A moderate talent for juvenile crime 
thus led me to acquire for all time 
‘Lycidas,’ ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Penseroso,’ 
Shelley’s ‘Skylark,’ and ‘The Cloud’— 
the list would be too long. These 
poems have stuck in a steadily de- 
teriorating mind like beautiful jewels 
in the mire. I have entirely forgotten 
why I was punished, but the good 
fruits of my wickedness still live. 

We are afraid that the ingenious 
and horrible devices of Mr. Reade, 
combined with that old standard 
specific ‘The Rod,’ will merely take 
the joy out of crime. It is always true, 
however, that the more dreadful the 
penalty, the more exciting the crime. 
There is hope in this thought for those 
who watch with sympathy the eternal 
struggle of youth with its dearest 
enemy, Authority dressed as a 
Schoolmaster. D 


THE attempt to create a Grand 
Guignol in London seems to fascinate 
the British, They are alternately 
shocked and delighted by the brutali- 
ties of Grand Guignol realism. From 
such dangerous pleasures the dramatic 
critics turn with relief to the new 
Repertory theatre, the Everyman, 
which has just opened. ‘Other reper- 
tory theatres,’ says the Daily Tele- 
gram, ‘have drunk the cup a round or 
two before, and one by one sunk 
silently to rest.’ This venture prom- 
ises a sufficiently catholic appeal. The 
first list of plays announced begins 
with a comedy by Jacinto Benavente, 
and after Mr. Masefield’s Nan and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s You Never Can 
Tell goes on to Rameo and Juliet, un- 
named plays by Mr. Galsworthy and 
Lord Dunsany, and The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. 
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Mr. E. Temple Thurston’s new play, 
The Wandering Jew has had a success- 
ful opening although the theology, 
morals, and motives of the Jews and 
Christians in the play have come in 
for a good deal of criticism. It is 
pleasant to note that The Beggars 
Opera has passed its hundredth per- 
formance. This is one of the most 
successful revivals of recent years, as 
was inevitable if adequately presented. 


La Force Francaise has recently can- 
vassed the dramatists, actors, and 
managers of Paris on the question 
whether or not the right to hiss should 
be restored to French audiences. The 
replies have been numerous and amus- 
ing, but, as might be expected from 
such interested parties, the/ feeling 
prevails that a stony silence is suffi- 
cient punishment for the unhappy 
author or actor. 


WE are told that Mr. H. G. Wells is 
leaving England shortly to visit Russia. 
The results should be interesting. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s thoughtful and 
candid articles on Soviet Russia have 
been enthusiastically received in Eng- 
land and the United States, but Mr. 
Wells is an inspired journalist, and his 
interpretation of what he sees is al- 
ways provocative. We would rather 
have Mr. Wells’ account of Russian 
conditions as he sees them from a 
car window than the profound re- 
searches of most authors. 


Lonpon publishers announce that a 
long, five act play by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, undoubtedly with a ten act 
preface, is in preparation. Mr. Mau- 
rice Hewlett has a volume of essays 
in the press as well as a new novel 
of modern life. 


Apart from novels, of which the 
Fall crop seems to be large, the two 
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books which are attracting the most 
attention in Germany are Spengler’s 
Decline of the West and Graf Key- 
serling’s Diary of Travel. Both are 
thoughtful works which, it is hoped, 
will soon be translated and made avail- 
able for American readers. One of the 
Fall novels, Adela Bourkes Begegnung, 
is based on the famous Crippen case, 
and the scene is laid almost entirely 
in England and the United States. 

A new book by Henri de Régnier is 
an event for his admirers. La Pecher- 
esse is, like the best of his work, a 
story of the seventeenth century, 
carrying on the admirable tradition 
of Le Bon Plassir Les Amants Singu- 
liers, Les Rencontres de M. de Bréot, etc. 
No one understands the seventeenth 
century better than M. de Régnier, 
or breathes its air and thinks its 
thoughts more naturally. Its courage, 
its profound corruption, its gallantry, 
its cruelty, and its glory are part and 
parcel of his mind. On one of his title 
pages is Mme. de Maintenon’s saying: 
‘Un peu de crapule se pardonne 4 ce 
temps-ci,’ and this qualification must 
be made of his interpretation of that 
century. 

In an entirely different medium, but 
of as special a character is La Sym- 
phonie Pastorale by M. André Gide, 
that quiet and delicate stylist whose 
works are worthy of the best French 
tradition. Those who are amused by 
the particular Gallic humor which 
expresses itself in the more artistic 
blagues of the Latin Quarter will find 
food for mirth in a new volume of 
satires and parodies, La Negresse 
Blonde by M. Georges Fourest. Noth- 
ing more dissimilar than the three 
books mentioned above could be 
imagined, and each could only have 
been written by a Frenchman. 


Jazz, which may perhaps be classed 
as America’s greatest contribution to 


modern civilization, is not, we fear, 
taken altogether seriously by William 
Maas who writes on ‘Jazz Poetry’ in 
the Daily Chronicle as follows: 

‘Of course, it was bound to come. 
When once a big human movement 
gets a-going there are no limits to its 
scope and influence. It sweeps over 
everything. And it makes its way so 
insidiously. Few people realized (I’m 
sure I did n’t) what a very penetrating 
revolution was in the making when a 
certain small band of chocolate-faced 
pilgrims set foot on the concrete shores 
of Southampton on a day that you will 
find duly recorded in future histories of 
England. 

‘Their instruments of conversion toa 
new faith were carefully wrapped in 
green baize, and still bore the mystic 
label, “Not wanted on voyage.” 

‘Making. their way to the capital, 
these pioneers of a noisy heaven and a 
syncopated earth drew their banjos 
from their green sheaths and played 
themselves into fame and fashion. As 
one critic wrote: “‘At once they were the 
periphery of a popular photosphere.” 
This does n’t mean anything rude. It 
is probably an attempt to say some- 
thing flattering of these dusky min- 
strels. Citizens of the country of their 
origin would just have said: “They 
arrived good and hard, got right home 
with the jazz goods, and pulled the 
wool over J. B.’s eyes.” 

‘The secret of their rapid conquest of 
the Anglo-Saxon race was syncopation. 
Speaking off-hand and without the 
book, to syncopate means to leave out. 
Thus syncopated music means music 
with something left out — music that 
is not all there, as the saying is. There 
was no difficulty in choosing what to 
leave out. “Music is not very popular 
in Yurrup,” said these darkling stu- 
dents of our psychology; “let’s drop 
it out, and just leave in the noise.” So 
they did, and the success they achieved. 
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with their syncopated orchestras was a 
record beater. And as the name of the 
darkey whose brain hatched this bril- 
liant idea was Jazz, it was considered 
only fair that he should father this 
world-wide movement. Hence jazz. 

‘It was foreseen that jazz music 
would give rise to jazz dancing. Here 
the syncopation was rather drastic. 
The dancing, as such, was washed out. 
It was just motion in a muddle. But to 
the ordinary untutored foot-slogger 
the scope for variations was endless. 
And when you were tired of walking 
about with a bunch of girl under your 
chin you merely imitated an animal. 
There are still plenty that have not 
been touched. The goat butt, for in- 
stance, the hippo hop, and the rhino 
wriggle. Verb. sap. 

‘Then followed the jazz dress. It 
would hardly be decent in a family 
newspaper to particularize what was 
syncopated or left out in this popular 
sumptuary movement. Harsh critics 
(with weak chests, I’m told) said that 
the pioneers of jazz dress resolved first 
of all to shed all notions of common de- 
cency and throw off the hampering re- 
straints of maidenly reserve. But Iam 
not a moral authority, so I can’t say 
how true this is. 

‘Jazz next attacked the arts. We had 
jazz pictures painted by jazz artists. In 
most of these syncopated studies the 
artist was allowed every latitude. Each 
could choose for himself what he would 
leave out. Some would jazz a landscape 
and just put in the scape and not 
trouble about the land. Land is pretty 
commonplace, anyway. A portrait of 
a nobleman would be suggested by a 
careful drawing of his trouser’s stretch- 
ers. The only glimpse you would get of 
the nobleman would be when you im- 
agined him coming around to pay for 
the picture. 
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‘Then, of course, the sculptor had to 
butt in. He just rolled a piece of 
marble into his studio, gave it a tidy 
whack with a chisel, and labeled it 
*“‘Ariadne.”” What he left out was good 
honest work, and I’m not afraid to say 
so. 

‘The crown and summit of the jazz 
evangel is jazz poetry. It is just coming 
in, so most of you who are able to write 
your name (a fairly common achieve- 
ment in.these days of intensive educa- 
tion) will be in time to get away with 
the first wave. There is nothing high- 
brow about jazz poetry, because the 
poetry part of it was very soon synco- 
pated off the map. It is adapted to the 
meanest intellect. I have already 
written quite a lot myself. It is the sort 
of thing you can write at any time on 
any thing anywhere. Let me show you. 
I think of a subject. Motor-bus? Ex- 
cellent. The jazz for motor-buses is: 
The Cochineal Mammoths of London. 

‘And then you chant: 


Sixteen passengers (eight a side) 

Into the mammoth’s entrails hop. 

Up the stairs 

Go fares and fares, 

More and more they clamber and climb, 
“One at a time!!’ 
The conductor yells, 
Jang! go the bells, 
Scr-r-rape! 

Goes the brake. 
And as my legs fuss 
In timid attempts to run. 

To swell the bus 

With my small carcus 

The car man’s bruited ‘ Yup!’ 
Booms like a gun, 

Too late, old son, 

Full up! 


s 


‘Tend here, although there is no par- 
ticular reason to do so, except perhaps 
the paper shortage. But you have the 
basis here of a game that is going to be 
a rival to auction bridge during the 
long winter evenings.’ 











[The National Review] 
’ AN ADVENTURING DIARIST: EVELYN OF WOOTON 


BY H. CHARTRES BIRON 


Evetyn’s diary has always suffered 
in popular estimation by comparison 
with the less discreet intimacies of 
Pepys. It is only natural. The failings 
of poor human nature make better 
reading than its virtues, and indiscre- 
tion is the salt of reminiscence. How 
little is known of some of our greatest 
benefactors! Few of those who have 
found a source of perpetual enjoyment 
in Pepys’ Diary know even the name 
of the man to whose curious industry 
we owe all. The worthy representative 
of a great name, the Reverend John 
Smith it was, who devoted twelve to 
fourteen hours a day for three years 
to unraveling the cipher, that treacher- 
ous confidant, of the real Pepys. The 
ingenious decoder should have been 
made a bishop, or at least a dean, but 
was fobbed off with a country living in 
Hertfordshire, and even that prefer- 
ment was only obtained from Lord 
Brougham by the Unitarian impor- 
tunity of Miss Harriet Martineau. 

Yet the comparison of Evelyn’s 
stately record with the Reverend John 
Smith’s discovery is unfair. The one is 
the more amusing because it -is the 
more personal. The other is interest- 
ing — to many more interesting — but 
is never scandalous. In peaceful Woo- 
ton there were no secret chambers, but 
one may doubt whether Pepys would 
have been so entertaining if he had had 
any idea that his confessions would be 
published to the world. Candor in 
cipher is a much more possible virtue. 

Though not so voluminous, Eve- 
lyn’s record covers a much longer 
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period, from 1624 till 1706 — the last 
entry is a few weeks before his death at 
the age of eighty-five. Pepys left off 
writing after nine delectable years, 
and, unfortunately, just at a moment 
when he had established his reputation 
by his brilliant speech in defense of the 
Navy Board before the House of Com- 
mons and the future was rich in 
promise. So merely from an historical 
point of view the austerer diarist has 
the advantage. 

No two men could have been less 
alike— Evelyn, one of the great gentle- 
men of all time, the one man who 
would seem to realize to the full Aris- 
totle’s ideal of the perfect mean; Pepys, 
the bourgeois, with all the good quali- 
ties, so numerous, and most of the 
faults, so venial, of the type. Both 
were successful, but Evelyn started at 
the top of the ladder and sat there, 
while Pepys had to climb its slippery 
rungs. Yet, oddly enough, had their 
positions been reversed, it may be 
doubted whether either would have 
done so well. 

One can hardly picture the fastidious 
gentleman scheming and elbowing his 
way through the mob, while his friend’s 
failings were precisely those which 
might have made him only one more 
ornament of a dissolute if agreeable 
Court. 

What shocked Evelyn would have 
delighted Pepys. On the famous occa- 
sion when Evelyn, walking through 
St. James’s Park with Charles IT, ‘ both 
saw and heard a very familiar dis- 
course between the King and “Mrs. 
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Nellie,” as they called an impudent 
comedian, she looking out of her gar- 
den at the top of the wall, and the King 
standing in the grass w uk underneath 
it,’ Evelyn writes ‘I was heartily sorry 
at the scene’; but it is to be feared that 
Pepys’ regrets, had he been present, 
would rather have been that he was 
not in the royal shoes. 

That the two should have been such 

good friends was, enormously to the 
credit of them both. When Pepys dies, 
Evelyn writes: ‘This day died Mr. 
Sam Pepys, a very worthy, industrious, 
and curious person, none in England 
exceeding him in knowledge of the way 
in which he had passed through all the 
most considerable offices, Clerk of the 
Acts, and Secretary of the Admiralty, 
all of which he performed with great 
integrity.’ 
- Those who are disposed to belittle 
Pepys should remember his loyalty, a 
very rare virtue of that, or indeed of 
any day. Evelyn tells us, ‘When King 
James II went out of England, he laid 
down his office and would serve no 
more, but withdrawing himself from 
all public affairs, he lived at Clapham 
with his partner, Mr. Hewer, formerly 
his clerk, in- a very noble house and 
sweete place, where he enjoyed the 
fruit of his labors in greater prosperity.’ 
One is glad to hear, ‘He was universally 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned 
in many things, skilled in music, a very 
great cherisher of learned men of whom 
he had the conversation.’ Only ill- 
health prevented Evelyn, who was 
then eighty-three, being one of the pall- 
bearers at the funeral. 

One quality they both possessed in 
no small degree, and one invaluable to 
a diarist. They were both ‘curious 
persons.” To Evelyn nothing came 
amiss, from a woman who had had 
twenty-five husbands to the invention 
of the taximeter, then called a way- 
wiser (a much pleasanter name), 
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which was attached to Mr. Blount’s 
coach, ‘exactly measuring the miles 
and showing them by an index as we 
went on.’ Nor is he above going to see 
the famous rope-dancer, ‘the Turk,’ 
and no one was more gratified when 
that ingenious Mohammedan stood on 
his head ‘on the top ofa very high mast’; 
and when he sees the hairy woman 
he takes care to learn that ‘she had 
one child that was not hairy, nor 
were any of her parents or relations.’ 
He gets Prince Rupert to show him 
how to graven in ‘Mezzo Tinte’; Sir- 
Kenelm Digby tries to convert him to 
the transmutation of metals, but is 
pronounced ‘an errant mountebank’ 
for his pains. At the age of eighty-one 
he goes to see a child-boy ‘who had 
about the iris of one eye the letters of 
Deus meus, and of the other Elohim, in 
the Hebrew character. How this was 
done by artifice none could imagine, 
his parents affirming he was so born.’ 
This eye story seems more curious than 
credible, yet the Comtesse de Boigne, 
in the third volume of her entertaining 
Memoirs, tells us she saw in the year 
1828 a little girl of two years old with 
bright blue eyes, of which ‘the iris was 
composed of little filaments forming 
white letters on a blue-black ground, 
placed round the pupil and making the 
words “‘ Napoleon Emperor.” The word 
“Napoleon” was equally distinct in 
either eye: the fir#etters of the word 
“Emperor” were indistinct in one eye, 
and the last letters in the other.’ And 
one should not forget his humorous 
account of Sir Richard Bulkeley’s in- 
vention, the chariot that could not be 
upset, which, in spite of its stability, 
involved certain inconveniences, such 
as: ‘It would not contain more than 
one person: was ready to take fire 
every ten miles, and being placed and 
playing on no fewer than ten rollers, it 
made a most prodigious noise, almost 
intolerable.’ 
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With all his accomplishments there 
was nothing of the pedant about Eve- 
lyn. His strong affections and his sense 
of humor kept him human under a load 
of virtues that would have made many 
another intolerable. Let us always re- 
member that delightful picture of 
Evelyn given by Pepys after the news 
of Lord Sandwich’s victory over the 
Dutch: ‘This news did so overjoy me 
that I knew not what to say enough to 
express it, but the better to do it I did 
walk to Greenwich, and there, sending 
away Mr. Andrews, I to Captain 
Cooke’s,’ where among others he finds 
Evelyn. ‘The receipt of this newés did 
give us all into such an extasy of joy 
that it inspired to Sir J. Minnes and 
Mr. Evelyn such a spirit of mirth that 
in all my life I never met with so merry 
a two hours as our company this night 
was.” Among other humors, Evelyn’s 
contribution was ‘Repeating of some 
verses made up of nothing but the 
various acceptations of may and can, 
and doing it so aptly upon occasion of 
something of that nature and so fast, 
did make us all die almost with laugh- 
ing, with the agreeable result that 
Pepys records this as being ‘one of the 
times of my life wherein I was fullest of 
true sense of joy’— and Pepys was a 
discerning hedonist. 

A generous friend, Evelyn even went 
so far as to lend his books and manu- 
scripts, with the usual results. A Scot- 
tish Duke borrowed many, and with 
the acquisitiveness of his race omitted 
to return them. Bishop Burnet, who 
ought to have known better, borrowed 
more for his History of the Reformation, 
and kept them on the pretense they 
had been lost by the negligence of the 
printers; others were borrowed by his 
friend Pepys, and, sad to relate, are 
now in the Pepysian Library at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

No one was more popular. He had 
friends in every camp. It was this, 
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combined with a certain natural 
shrewdness, that enabled him to live 
serenely through a civil war, four 
troubled reigns, a restoration, a revo- 
lution, and die comfortably in his bed 
during the peaceful times of Queen 
Anne. One of the early entries made 
after his tour in the Netherlands re- 
lates how, on November 12, 1642, at 
the Battle of Brainsford, he was on the 
King’s side. Coming in ‘with my horse 
and armes just at the retreate, but was 
not permitted to stay longer than the 
fifteenth, by reason of the army march- 
ing to Gloucester, which would have 
left both me and my brothers exposed 
to ruine, without any advantage to His 
Majesty.’ That was his point of view. 
It was not ruin he minded so much as 
purposeless ruin. After all, there is no 
virtue in self-sacrifice if nothing can be 
gained by it, an obvious fact which is 
often forgotten in criticizing the actions 
of others. His attitude to the great 
struggle was very much that of his con- 
temporary, Selden. Both were poli- 
ticians, both philosophers, but in each 
the philosopher outweighed the poli- 
tician. ‘Wise men say nothing in dan- 
gerous times,’ either might have said. 
To both the vulgarity of strife was re- 
pellent. Each sought relief in the same 
way. Selden left public life, Evelyn 
left England. 

While Evelyn was always a King’s 
man, his loyalty was not of ‘the King 
right or wrong’ sort. He records his 
sympathy with the deserted Strafford. 
‘I beheld on Tower Hill the fatal 
stroke which severed the wisest head 
in England from the shoulders of the 
Earl of Strafford.’ Of the Civil War he 
writes from time to time, the more se- 
curely, ‘nobody knowing of my having 
been in His Majesty’s army.’ He de- 
scribes such of the campaign as he saw 
with a detached air, and varies his mili- 
tary observation with a little quiet 
sightseeing. ‘I went to Chichester and 
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home the next day to see the siege of 
Portsmouth, for now was that bloody 
difference between the King and Par- 
liament broken out which ended in the 
fatal tragedy so many years after.’ 
And then: ‘From thence I went to 
South’ton and Winchester, where I 
visited the castle, school, church, and 
King Arthur’s Round Table, but espe- 
cially the church and its Saxon Kings’ 
Monuments, which I esteem a worthy 
antiquity.’ This is hardly the language 
or conduct of a fanatical Royalist. One 
gathers he is not sorry to be out of it. 
‘I went to London, where I saw the 
furious and jealous people demolish 
that stately crosse in Cheapside.’ 

To this he prefers the peace of Woo- 
ton, where he finds agreeable distrac- 
tion. ‘Resolved to possess myself in 
some quiet if it might be, in a time of 
so great jealousy, I built by my 
brother’s permission a study, made a 
fishpond, an island and some other soli- 
tudes and retirements at Wooton.’ 
Still, he sent his black manége horse 
and furniture to ‘His Majesty, then at 
Oxford’; but to be just to Evelyn, his 
attitude was not due to prudence so 
much as disapproval of the King’s 
policy. But, at the same time, he had 
no sympathy with the other side. 
Travel seems the best escape from the 
dilemma. At home it became every 
day more difficult to avoid being drawn 
into one of the two parties, with neither 
of which was he in full sympathy. So, 
‘The covenant being pressed, I ab- 
sented myself, but finding it impossible 
to evade the doing very unhandsome 
things, and which had been a great 
cause of my perpetual motions hitherto 
between Wooton and London, I ob- 
tained a license of His Majesty, dated 
at Oxford and signed by the King, to 
travel again.’ 

Evelyn’s whole attitude toward the 
Civil War throws a curious light upon 
the history of the period. The struggle 
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as revealed in the Diary seems to have 
been much less general and far less 
strenuous than one is apt to suppose. 
People come and go and live their lives 
very much as usual, apart from the 
actual fighters, and even they are only 
intermittently combative. The whole 
business strikes one as being more an 
affair of politicians than a national 
contest. The horror at the execution 
of the King would appear to have 
arisen less from the actual execution 
than from a feeling that so drastic an 
act was out of proportion to the neces- 
sities of the case. This view must have 
appealed to a nicely balanced mind like 
Evelyn’s, and he exchanged without 
regret the interests of travel, which 
were absorbing to a man of his temper- 
ament, for the turmoil and distraction 
of a contest in which his sympathy and 
judgment were divided. An unkindly 
critic might call him a Trimmer. But 
he would have been fairly entitled to 
have followed Halifax’s example and 
claimed it as a title of honor. Macau- 
lay reminds us of his famous defense: 
‘Everything good turns between ex- 
tremes; the temperate zone turns be- 
tween the climate in which men are 
roasted and that in which they are 
frozen. The English Church turns be- 
tween the Anabaptist Madness and 
Papist Lethargy — the English Consti- 
tution turns between Turkish Despot- 
ism and Polish Anarchy. Virtue is 
nothing but a just temper between pro- 
pensities, any one of which, if in- 
dulged to excess, becomes vice.’ The 
Whig historian’s summing up of Hali- 
fax’s character contained much that 
might have been written of Evelyn: 
‘His taste refined, his sense of the ludi- 
crous exquisite, his temper placid and 
forgiving but fastidious, and by no 
means prone either to malevolence or 
to enthusiastic admiration,’ gives us 
the very man. 

So Evelyn went on his travels, and 
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if the Stuarts lost for the moment a 
supporter, the world gained for all 
time an account intimate and fascinat- 
ing of the Europe of the day. He was 
away four years, and no traveler ever 
made better use of his time. He de- 
scribes himself as ‘very pragmatical,’ 
and like a wise man does not disdain 
the aid of a ‘sightsman ’— ‘for so they 
name certain persons here who get. 
their living by leading strangers about 
to see the city — and sees all there is 
to see. His powers of description are 
remarkable, and have the great quality 
of making the reader wish he were 
there. He voyages from Cannes, then 


‘a small port on the Mediterranean, 


touching at the islands of St. Margaret 
and St. Honoré by Antibes and Nice, 
lying the night in Monaco harbor and 
sailing by Menton and Vintimiglia 
past St. Remo, with Corsica just in 
view.” Near Genoa they encountered 
bad weather and were nearly ship- 
wrecked, until, ‘as we were weary with 
pumping and laving out the water, al- 
most sinking, it pleased God on a sud- 
daine to appease the wind, and with 
much ado and great peril we recovered 
the shore . . . from whence, the wind 
blowing as it did, might perfectly be 
smelt the joys of Italy in the perfume 
of orange, citron, and jasmine flowers 
for divers leagues seaward.’ 

Such was his introduction to Italy, 
and its joys never pall. Naples, Pisa, 
Rome, Florence, Vincenza — ‘This 
sweete Towne — all held him fascinat- 
ed. At Venice he sees the Doge ‘cast 
a gold ring deep into the sea’ on Ascen- 
sion Day; ‘the desire of seeing this was 
one of the reasons which hastened us 
from Rome.’ What could be better 


than his picture of the Merceria, 
‘which is one of the most delicious 
streets in the world for the sweetness 
of it’?—and after describing the rich- 
ness of its shops, to this add the per- 
fume, apothecaries’ shops and the in- 
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numerable cages of nightingales which 
they keep, ‘which entertain you with 
their melody from shop to shop, so 
that, shutting your eyes, you would 
imagine yourself in the country when 
indeede you are in the middle of the 
sea.” It was before the penny steamers 
took the place of the nightingales. ‘It 
is almost as silent as the middle of a 
field, there being neither rattling of 
coaches nor trampling of horses.’ 
Amidst all the distractions of Venice 
he does not omit to notice the dress of 
the women and their high heels, so 
difficult to walk on that he suggests 
they were invented to keep them at 
home. 

In everything we find the real spirit 
of the born traveler. One can only re- 


-gret he is cheated of a visit to the Holy 


Land. ‘There being at this time a ship 
bound for the Holy Land, I had re- 
solved to embark, intending to see 
Jerusalem and other parts of Syria, 
Egypt, and Turkey; but after I had 
provided all necessaries, laid in snow to 
cool our drink, bought some sheepe, 
poultry, biscuits, spirits, and a little 
cabinet of druggs in case of sickness,’ 
this vessel was commandeered by the 
state, ‘which altogether frustrated my 
design, to my very great mortifica- 
tion.’ At last the time arrives for his 
return, and he comes home by Milan 
in company with the poet Waller and 
one Captain Wray, ‘a good drinking 
gentleman,’ and a Mr. Abdy, ‘a 
modest and learned man.’ 

At Milan they are a little nervous 
about the Inquisition. A tragedy does 
happen, but not of any theological 
significance. A Scotch colonel, of some 
position in the city, had the agreeable 
habit of asking, in spite of his nation- 
ality, all English travelers to dinner, 
whether he knew them or not. Seeing 
Evelyn and his friends, he sends his 
servant with the usual invitation, and 
an unfortunate result. ‘We hadasump- 
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tuous dinner, and the wine was so 
tempting that after some healths had 
gone about and we had risen from the 
table,’ the host insists on showing his 
stable of horses and riding one himself. 
In the result the horse rears and crushes 
the poor colonel, ‘a little spirited with 
wine’ but still sitting him ‘like a cen- 
taur,’ against the wall. The next 
morning they find him ‘in very sad 
condition — an Irish Friar standing 
by his bed as confessing him, and other 
ceremonies used in eztremis, for we 
afterwards learned that the gentleman 
was a Protestant, and had this Friar 
his confidant, which was a dangerous 
thing at Milan, had it been but sus- 
pected.’ But the poor colonel, whose 
name we never learn, was beyond the 
reach even of the Inquisition. ‘At our 
entrance he sighed grievously and held 
up his hands, but was not able to 
speake. After vomiting some blood, 
he kindly took us all by the hand and 
made sign he should see us no more, 
which made us take our leave of him 
with extreme reluctancy and affliction 
for the accident.’ 

To the travelers, ‘the Inquisition 
being so cruelly formidable and inevi- 
table on the least suspicion,’ it seemed 
prudent to move on. ‘The next morn- 
ing therefore, discharging our lodgings, 
we agreed for a coach to carry us to the 
foote of the Alps, not a little concerned 
for the death of the colonel, which we 
now heard of, and who had so courte- 
ously entertained us.’ The Alps strike 
Evelyn as ‘strange, horrid, and fearful 
craggs and tracts.’ Captain Wray was 
the troublesome member of the party. 
His dog, ‘a huge filthy cur which had 
followed him out of England,’ hunts 
the goats and nearly gets them lynched 
by the peasants. His horse, which 
carried all their baggage, falls down 
the mountain side, and his company 
was generally distasteful, as his father 
had been ‘in arms against His Majesty 
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for the Parliament,’ but fortunately, 
at Geneva he falls in love with the 
landlord’s daughter and remains in dal- 
liance at that agreeable town. 

A similar fate awaits Evelyn in 
Paris. He contracts a great friendship 
with Sir Richard Browne, His Ma- 
jesty’s resident at the Court of France, 
and sets his affections on a daughter 
whom he subsequenély married and 
lived happily with so long. In October, 
1647, he returns to England to look 
after his private affairs. He bears the 
misfortunes of the King with philos- 
ophy. Distressed as he is at the execu- 
tion of Charles, he writes of it with a 
curious aloofness. ‘The villanies of the 
rebels proceeding now so far as to trie, 
condemne, and murder our excellent 
King on the thirtieth of this month 
struck me with such horror that I kept 
the day of his martyrdom a fast, and 
would not be present at that execrable 
wickednesse.’ Attending executions in 
these days appears to have been al- 
most as much a pastime as attending 
funerals with some to-day. Evelyn 
seems to expect credit for his absence, 
but he is quite interested to hear ‘the 
sad account of it from my brother 
George and Mr. Owen, who came to 
visit me this afternoon, and recounted 


~ all the circumstances,’ and when he re- 


turns to Paris to see his wife, he is not 
above getting a pass ‘from the Rebell 
Bradshaw, then in greate power,’ al- 
though he describes him elsewhere as 
‘that villain Bradshaw who condemned 
the King.’ 

In 1652 he returns to England, and 
arranges with the help of Colonel Mor- 
ley, an old school-friend, for his wife to 
join him. Apart from politics, Eng- 
land had its perils. When his wife 
lands, ‘being somewhat discomposed 
by having been so long at sea,’ she 
rests at Tonbridge while her husband 
travels on to prepare for her home- 
coming. Near Bromley, ‘riding negli- 
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gently under favor of the shade,’ Eve- 
lyn is attacked by two cut-throats, 
tied toa tree, and robbed. Fortunately, 
he had not much money with him, but 
what seems especially to have annoyed 
him was that his misfortune was due to 
his,abandoning for once in his life the 
middle way. ‘I told them that if they 
had not so basely surprised me, they 
should not have had so easy a prize, 
and that it would teach me never to 
ride near a hedge, since, had I been in 
the midway, they durst not have 
adventured on me.’ 

After the robbers leave him, Evelyn 
manages to unbind himself and con- 
tinues his journey on his horse, which 
they had left him, as it ‘was marked 
and cropt on both ears and well known 
on that roade.’ With great good luck 
most of his property is recovered and 
the worst of the two villains is caught 
some two months afterwards. The 
kindly Evelyn was not anxious to pros- 
ecute: ‘I was summon’d to appeare 
against him, and on the twelfth was in 
Westminster Hall, but not being bound 
over or willing to hang the fellow, I did 
not appeare.’ In the meantime Evelyn 
received a petition for mercy from the 
father, ‘who was an honest old farmer 
in Kent.’ The criminal, however, was 
charged with other crimes and con- 
demned, but for some unknown reason 
reprieved. But he was afterwards 
charged with some other crime, ‘but re- 
fusing to plead was pressed to death.’ 
So in the interval one assumes he had 
succeeded to the honest old farmer’s 
estate in Kent. Although he saved this 
for his heirs and assigns, he deserved 
all he got, as Evelyn learned that if it 
had not been for his companion, a 
younger man, the highwayman would 
not have spared our Diarist. 

Once at home, until the Restoration 
he lives the life of a country gentleman, 
writing books and visiting his friends. 
Children are born to him — the affec- 
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tionate nature of the man is revealed 
by the entry relating to the death of 
‘my deare son Richard.’ He describes 
him ‘at that tender age a prodigy for 
wit and understanding, for beauty of 
body a very angel, for endowment of 
mind of incredible and rare hopes.’ 
This was not the mere partiality of a 
father, for at the age of two and a half 
we are told ‘he could perfectly read 
any of the English, Latin, French, or 
Gothic letters, pronouncing the three 
first languages exactly.’ At five “he 
had a strange passion for Greek,’ and 
wept when he was told that Plautus 
was too difficult for him, besides having 
a ‘wonderful disposition to mathe- 
matics’ and yet ‘all life, all pretti- 
nesse,’ and in despair he concludes the 
entry: ‘Here ends the joy of my life, 
for which I go ever mourning to his 
grave.’ Years afterwards he writes with 
equal feeling about the loss of his 
daughter Mary, who seems to have 
been no less gifted, but with all her 
accomplishments he recalls ‘Nothing 
was so pretty as her descending to play 
with little children, whom she would 
caresse and humor with greate de- 
light.” During the Protectorate there 
seems to be no doubt Evelyn was com- 
municating with Charles, but with no 


~ definite idea of a restoration. 


It is remarkable how undisturbed 
his existence was. Even when he is 
arrested with others on Christmas Day 
at Exeter Chapel for observing ‘the 
superstitious time of the Nativity,’ 
Evelyn, after being examined by 
Colonel Whaly, Goffe, and others from 
Whitehall, is allowed to go free, though 
‘some they committed to the Marshall, 
some to prison.’ 

He must have been well thought of 
by those in power. They were anxious 
to employ him in the public service. 
He was ‘summoned to London by the 
Commissioners of Sewers’: but ‘be- 
cause there was an oath to be taken of 
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fidelity to the government as now con- 
stituted without a King, I gct to-be ex- 
cused and returned home.’ Two days 
afterwards he sees ‘the superb funerale 
of the Protector,’ but with all its pomp, 
to Evelyn ‘It was the joy-fullest fu- 
neral I ever saw, for there were none 
that cried but dogs.’ Once more he 
finds the nation ‘in extreme confusion 
and unsettled between the armies and 
the secretaries,’ so much so that he de- 
velops a scheme of a philosophical and 
mathematical college, in which people 
of reasonable minds are to find an in- 
telligent retreat from a_ turbulent 
world. But events were moving 
quickly: On November 7 we find him 
publishing ‘my bold apologie for the 
King in this time of danger, when it 
was capital to speake or write in favor 
of him.’ Two editions were published, 
and on December 10 he is approaching 
Colonel Morley, then Lieutenant of 
the Tower and ‘in greate trust and 
power, to declare for the King. 
‘Colonel Morley prefers to ‘wait and 
see,’ leaving the matter to General 
Monk. In consequence, when Charles 
arrives the poor Colonel has to ap- 
proach Evelyn with a view to obtain- 
ing a pardon. ‘I addressed Lord Mor- 
daunt, then in greate favor, for his par- 
don, which he obtained at the cost of 
one thousand pounds, as I heard. O 
the sottish omission of this gentleman! 
what did I not undergo of danger in 
this negotiation to have brought him 
over to His Majesty’s interest while it 
was entirely in his hands!’ . 

Evelyn himself was in high favor at 
the new Court, not merely for his past 
services, which, as strenuous people 
are often apt to forget, were none the 
less valuable because they were dis- 
creet, but for himself. Charles was far 
too intelligent not to appreciate Eve- 
lyn’s qualities. He is offered a com- 
mission, but accepts the more con- 
genial position of a nomination as a 
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Fellow of the Royal Society. Here his 
fertile and ingenious mind was of invalu- 
able service. Nothing came amiss to 
him—theanatomy of trees, how tocure 
fogs, garden architecture, the art of en- 
graving, and a manual on dress. By 
his Sylva he placed us under a per- 
petual obligation by giving an enor- 
mous stimulus to the planting of timber 
in England. He was one of the com- 
missioners to take care of the wounded 
in the Dutch war, and, like his friend 
Pepys, was not frightened from his 
duties by the plague. 

In the midst of all these arduous 
labors he has time to discover Grinling 
Gibbons — ‘By mere accident, as I 
was walking neare a poore solitary 
thatched house in a field in our parish 
near Sayes Court — I found him shut 
in, but looking in at the window I per- 
ceived him carving that large cartoon 
or crucifix of Tintoretto.’ He tells 
Evelyn he lives this life in order to be 
able to work without interruption. He 
asks one hundred pounds for the car- 
toon, which contained over one hun- 
dred figures, with a frame which his 
discoverer claims to be alone ‘worth the 
money, there being nothing in nature 
so tender and delicate as the flowers 
and festoons about it.’ Evelyn intro- 
duces him to Charles, and the Cruci- 
fixion is brought to Whitehall.’ Charles, 
with the good taste of the Stuarts, is 
much pleased with the work, and 
shows it to the Queen, who would have 
bought it, only after Charles had gone 
‘a French pedling woman, one Madam 
de Boord, who used to bring petti- 
coates and fans and baubles out of 
France to the Ladys, began to find 
fault with several things in the works, 
which she understood no more than an 
asse or a monkey.’ So the artist has 
to sell his work elsewhere for eighty 
pounds; but Sir Christopher Wren, then 
‘His Majesty’s Surveyor Mr. Wren,’ 
promises to employ him and all is well. 
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Evelyn liked Charles — he describes 
him ‘debonnaire, nor bloody nor cruel.’ 
His faults he reluctantly recalls in the 
famous passage, ‘I can never forget the 
inexpressible luxury and profaneness, 
gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it 
were total forgetfulnesse of God (it 
being Sunday evening), which this day 
se’night I was witnesse of, the King 
sitting and toying with his concubines 
Portsmouth and Cleaveland and Ma- 
zarine, etc., and a French boy singing 
love songs in that glorious gallery, 
whilst about twenty of the greate cour- 
tiers and other dissolute persons were 
at Bassett round a large table, a bank 
of at least two thousand pounds in gold 
before them. .. . Six days after, all 
was in the dust!’ 

Evelyn thought James ‘a most sin- 
cere and honest nature, one on whose 
word one may rely, and that he makes 
a concern of what he promises to per- 
form it,’ and hoped ‘that the Church 
of England may yet subsist.’ But it is 
not long before he is writing: ‘Much 
discourse that all the White Staff 
Officers and others should be dismissed 
for adhering to their religion. Popish 
justices of the peace established in all 
counties of the meanest of ihe people; 
judges ignorant of the Law and per- 
verting it, so furiously do the Jesuits 
drive, and even compel Princes to vio- 
lent crimes and destruction of an es- 
cellent government both in Church 
and State.’ 

The account of the final downfall of 
James is a marvel of conciseness: 

“1688, June 10. A young prince born 
which will cause disputes.’ 

“18. Being the first day of term, the 
Bishops are brought to Westminster.’ 
The case is adjourned till the twenty- 
ninth. 

‘29. They appeared: the trial lasted 
from nine in the morning till past six 
in the evening, when the jury retired 
to consider of their verdict and the 


Court adjourned till nine the next 
morning. The jury were locked up till 
that time, eleven of them being for an 
acquittal, but one (Arnold, a Brewer) 
would not consent. At length he agreed 
with the others. The Chief Justice 
Bright behaved with great moderation 
and civility to the Bishops. Alibone, a 
Papist, was strongly against them, but 
Holloway and Powell being of opinion 
in their favor, they were acquitted.’ 
This entry is significant: ‘2nd July. 
The two Judges Holloway and Powell 
were displaced.’ ‘10th Aug. Dr. Tenison 
now told me there would suddenly be 
some greate thing discovered. This 
was the Prince of Orange intending to 
come over.’ Soon the people ‘are pray- 
ing incessantly for an E. wind,’ while 
we see ‘the Jesuits hard at work to fer- 
ment confusion among the Protestants 
by their usual tricks.’ Evelyn writes 
a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury putting him on his guard. The 
Prince of Orange lands, and soon after- 
wards Evelyn sees ‘the King take barge 
to Gravesend at twelve o’clock, a sad 
sight. The Prince comes to St. James’ 
and fills Whitehall with Dutch Guards.’ 
Under William his most serious 
trouble was the result of having Peter 
the Great as a tenant. Poor Evelyn 
had let Sayes Court to Admiral Ben- 
bow, who, going to sea, sublet to the 
Czar, who was anxious to be near 
Deptford in order to study shipbuild- 
ing, but he was not a very desirable 
tenant. Evelyn’s servant writes: 
‘There is a house full of people and 
right nasty. The Czar lies next your 
library and dines in the parlor next 
your study. He dines at ten o’clock 
and six at night, is very seldom at 
home a whole day, very often in the 
King’s Yard or by water, dressed in 
several dresses. The King is expecting 
them this day; the best parlor is pretty 
clean for him to be entertained in.’ 
Fortunately, ‘the King pays for all he 
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has,’ and eventually paid Evelyn one 
hundred and sixty-two pounds for 
dilapidations. 

The Diary continues into the reign 
of Anne. To the last he keeps his in- 
terest in men and things, and his sense 
of friends and family. Almost the last 
entry is January 1, 1706: ‘Divers of 
our friends and relations dined with us 
this day ’— maintaining to the end the 
style of genial kindliness. 

The Diary is one long lesson in the 
art of life by a supreme master. Well 
may Cardinal Grandison have said to 
Lothair, ‘Mr. Evelyn had a most ac- 
complished mind; indeed, a character 
in every respect that approached per- 
fection. He was also a most religious 
man’— a delightful Dizzy touch. 

If his philosophy found it — 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus sequora ventis 
E Terra Magnum, alterius spectare laborem, 


it was for the same reason as the poet: 


Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda volup- 
tas, 

Sed quibus ipse malis curear quia cernere suave 
est. 


[Land and Water] 
REAL TENNIS! 


BY A. P. HERBERT 


Mr. H. S. Scrivener was recently 
considering what he called ‘The Same- 
ness of Lawn Tennis,’ and suggested 
a way by which it might be diminished. 
His proposal was sound but impracti- 
cable. I have a much better one. 

The real reason of the ‘sameness’ 
of tournament tennis is the sameness 
of the conditions under which it is 
played — always balls of the same 
weight, activity, and dryness, always 
courts of the same unimpeachable 
smoothness and arrangement. In these 
conditions the same people are always 
likely to win. But put them to play 
in the conditions in which ‘real’ lawn 
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tennis is played — conditions of real 
diversity and difficulty — and those 
people will no longer inevitably win. 
Probably they will never win again. 
The proper lawn-tennis expert, hero of 
a thousand tournaments, is so fastidi- 
ous about conditions that if a single 
ball bounces untruly he can be heard 
from afar off muttering darkly about 
the ‘disgraceful’ condition of the 
courts. If two balls bounce untruly he 
probably loses his temper and the set 
as well. He is a hot-house plant, and 
if you took him out of the hot-house 
he would wither. 

I should like to put him on the tennis 
court of this hotel and make him play 
on it. Of all the illimitably diverse 
lawn courts I suppose this is the strang- 
est. It is perched on the edge of a cliff, 
just over the sea. At one end it is only 
separated from the sea by about fifty 
yards of rough grass. At that end 
there are only five yards of stop- 
netting (since the netting was begun at 
the other end and gave out suddenly), 
and a bank with a low wall on the 
top of it. A hard service hits the bank 
and flies over the wall. It may or may 
not go into the sea. If it does you pick 
it up when you go down to bathe. The 
net is one of those nets which are al- 
ways just going to fall down. When 
the posts are upright the net sags 
mournfully in the middle, about six 
inches too low. When you tighten it 
up the posts lean mournfully over into 
the court, and the net is too low again. 
When you tighten it up again the 
wires which anchor the posts snap with 
a loud report. But in any case you 
don’t want a huge great net in the 
middle of a court like this. There are 
too many hazards. 

For some strange reason the net 
is not in the middle of the court; 
so one end of the court is longer 
than the other, and when you have 
won the toss you choose ‘the long end’ 
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or ‘the short end.’ Playing at the 
short end you cannot get any services 
in; and playing at the long end you 
cannot keep anything else in. It 
makes no odds. But playing at the 
long end you have the sun in your eyes 
all the afternoon on a clear day, or if it 
is a cloudy day the sun shines on the 
sea from behind the clouds and you 
have the sea in your eyes, which is 
worse. There is nearly always a howl- 
ing gale; most of the balls have spent 
at least one night on the cliff, and the 
lines are like the track of a weak- 
minded snail. 

Then there is the donkey. The hotel 
donkey has the run of the place, and 
during the night he performs some 
strange ritual on the court. Nobody 
has seen him doing it, and nobody 
knows exactly what he does; but the 
result is an enormous cavity about 
eight feet by four. I think myself it is 
where he sleeps; and before he sleeps 
he rolls about in a strenuous way; and 
before he rolls he digs with his hoofs. 
Last year it was an easy hazard, be- 
cause there was no grass in the hole; 
it was a nice smooth hole, and you 
knew more or less what would happen 
to a ball which fell in it. But this year 
they have filled it with sods of turf and 
not rolled them, so that the hole has 
turned into a mountain range, and 
there is no telling what a ball will do 
which hits it. At least, you can be sure 
that it will either leap off at right 
angles to the right or at right angles to 
the left, or stand straight up and Jook 
at you, or run along the ground, or 
simply lie down in one of the valleys. 
Anyhow, the great thing is to hit it (if 
you are playing at the other end). 
You aim at it the whole time as you 
aim at that net arrangement in ‘real’ 
tennis. I think it is called the Dedans. 
This hazard is called the Dedans Key, 
and not far from it is the Goat-hole. 

At the other end of the court there 
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is a similar but lesser mountain range; 
it culminates, however, in the crater, 
which is the highest point on the court. 
It is, I think, an old volcanic forma- 
tion; anyhow, it is full of cinders and 
lava. From this great height you have 
a superb view of the whole court. 
Looking to the west you can see the 
tops of the pampas-grasses waving in 
the wind along the opposite side-line. 
You must not think that the court is 
never mown. It is. But it is never all 
mown at the same time: the man al- 
ways has to stop in the middle to do 
something with somebody’s luggage. 
And since he always starts at the same 
side he has never yet reached the 
pampas region. The rich tropical grass 
flourishes untouched. Quite close, 
however — so wide and startling are 
the diversities of Nature—is the 
Sahara Desert, a desolate area that 
stretches the whole length of the base- 
line, where the traveler may march 
for yards and yards without seeing a 
single blade of grass, a single trace of 
vegetation or life. Across this arid 
wilderness great columns of dust drive 
furiously before the wind, choking 
and blinding. 

A ball which enters this area dashes 
through it with a savage velocity which 
no human eye can follow. But no 
matter; the next one comes to rest 
with a lingering voluptuous motion in 
the refreshing coolness of the pampas 
region and nestles gratefully in some 
rich oasis. The object is to hit the ball 
alternately into the Sahara and the 
pampas-grasses. Then there is the 
cabbage patch, a plot of healthy roots 
which run across the corner of the 
service court; it requires more skill to 
hit that corner than any Wimbledon 
player has at his command. And I 
should like to see two experts, Roper- 
Barrett, say, and Mrs. Lambert Ciam- 
bers, play our hotel champions on the 
hotel court; or since that would be 
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hardly fair to the experts, they might 
play against two other experts. If it 
is desired to diminish the ‘sameness’ 
of lawn tennis tournaments let them 
be played on ordinary tennis ‘lawns’ 
instead of on billiard-tables. 

This court is possibly unique, but 
there are thousands of lawns with 
lesser hazards, though quite good ones. 
The court is on a huge slope, and at 
one end there is a swamp and no run- 
back, and at the other you serve from 
under a tree, and one side is bordered 
by a geranium bed, and the balls 
don’t bounce. It is no good repro- 
ducing these hazards artificially at 
Wimbledon, because then they will 
become stereotyped. But let the 
championships be played on a differ- 
ent private lawn every year and all 
will be well with the best game of all. 


[Spectator] 
THE POWER OF ENJOYMENT 


‘IT HopE you have hada good holiday.’ 
This good wish is constantly in our 
ears at this time of year. It has become 
one of ‘the compliments of the season.’ 
Most holiday-makers make answer 
sincerely enough that they have en- 
joyed themselves. Every hard-work- 
ing man or woman in average health 
and every normal child must find 
pleasure in a period of change and 
idleness, and even if we have not had 
a specially ‘good holiday’ ourselves, 
we see as we look back at it a crowd of 
happy faces. As he walks about among 
the pleasure-seekers, even the most 
casual observer, even the man most 
anxious to retire into the delectable 
seclusion which may constitute for 
him the only true holiday, cannot fail 
to be struck by the evidence of happi- 
ness around him. It is surprising what 
an amount of joy average people get 
— we were going to say out of life — 
but we might more truly say out of its 
VOL. 20-NO. 1004 
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idle intervals. No sort or condition of 
men, among those who get any holiday 
at all, seem to be without a great share 
of it during a fraction of the year. 

Under what conditions, in what class 
of life, one wonders, is most power of 
enjoyment to be found? Proverbial 
philosophy suggests that it is com- 
monest among the rich. As happy as 
a king, say the people, and they do not 
use the word ‘happiness’ when they 
quote this proverb to denote serenity: 
they speak of something much more 
acute — they mean an active sense of 
enjoyment which the saying suggests 
is most common among the great. 
The moralists disagree with them; but 
where popular philosophy and _ the 
moralists are at variance it is by no 
means always the moralists who are 
right. The rich have a great power of 
enjoyment while they are young: in- 
deed, perhaps in the young rich the 
power reaches its height. Who are so 
happy — on a holiday —as the boy 
and girl whose parents ‘can give them 
everything?’ 

We hear that ‘the burden of riches,’ 
and it no doubt exists, but it does not 
touch their shoulders, and in holiday 
times their faces radiate sheer delight. 
If we look round us in the speech-room 
or chapel of a public school we shall 
not perhaps be greatly struck by this 
radiance. It is curious what an ap- 
pearance of strain is to be observed 
upon a crowd of young faces under 
school discipline. It has often seemed 
to the present writer to be a strange 
comment upon the constant talk about 
the ‘instinctive refusal’ of the British 
upper class boy to take pains or give 
himself any trouble during the period 
of his education. But once take him 
away from school and set him at 
liberty, and he and his sisters do ap- 
pear to reach the limits of human en- 
joyment. Where mature men and 
women are concerned we doubt if the 
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proverbial saying holds good. Do a 
party of middle-aged men and women 
gathered together for pleasure in a 
large country house appear extraor- 
dinarily happy or light-hearted? They 
have a great many costly means of 
entertainment, but they are used to 
them. There is less difference, at any 
rate for the women, between their 
workaday and their holiday life than 
is the case with simpler people, con- 
sequently there is less of the charm of 
novelty. 

About rich women there is often an 
atmosphere of discontent, and the 
doctor’s wife in the farmhouse lodg- 
ings near by appears not infrequently 
to be having ‘a better time,’ though 
her face is more lined and she looks 
older for her age. The struggling pro- 
fessional man, too, appears to find 
great happiness in his ‘time off,’ 
though he may have nothing to enjoy 
but leisure in dingy rooms and. the 
feel of the sunshine and the look of the 
sea outside, but his sense of holiday 
delight is passive, not acute, and his 
young people are less wildly merry 
than their rich cousins. We have 
heard it said by a public school master 
who had been a day-school boy work- 
ing hard to ‘make a career’ and seeing 
and sharing the anxieties of parents 
who hardly knew how to enable him 
to ‘make it’ that the great difference 
between rich and poor boys among the 
educated was power of enjoyment, 
and that the rich had it in a double 
degree. The evidence of such a man 
is worth considering, but whatever is 
true of young people we feel certain 
that the mature rich are not as happy 
as — imaginary — kings even during 
July and August. 

Do the poor — we mean the poorest 
of those whose holiday counts in weeks 
and not in days, even if the weeks be 
only two or three — really enjoy them- 
selves? Surely they do intensely if we 


may judge by appearances. They are 
determined to do so. They do not have 
great opportunities of enjoyment dur- 
ing the rest of the year, and they say 
to themselves, ‘Now or never. For 
one thing, they do not for more than 
an afternoon at a time get out of town 
during the rest of the year. The life of 
the city — though many of us get to 
like it better than any other — is not 
a natural life. Now and then ‘the 
natural man’ who is in all of us asserts 
himself, and he — specially when he is 
young — enjoys the sight of the fields 
and the sea desperately. We do not 
use the word in its slang sense; there 
is a sort of desperation about his 
pleasure: it is like the slaking of a long, 
long thirst. Often his pleasure seems 
to be of the nature of an intoxicant. 
Young and simple people are often 
horribly rowdy upon a holiday; they 
have wanted it so much, they know it 
will be so short, and the free air wakes 
the savage in them. The older and 
more sensible among the simple holi- 
day crowd also enjoy themselves by 
their own accounts intensely, and that 
in spite of such drawbacks as would 
make people of less courage and de- 
termination miserable. The present 
writer knows two middle-aged maid- 
servants in excellent situations, people 
of some importance if the upholding 
of the comfort of two middle-class 
families is a matter of any moment. 
They went together this year to Mar- 
gate. The only lodgings they could get 
would undertake to provide only one 
meal — breakfast. When they got 
there they found, to their surprise, 
that they must be out all day. Their 
landlady (to such a pitch of tyranny 
has the shortage of rooms at the seaside 
elevated the landlady) never allowed 
them to return between ten in the 
morning and ten at night. The weather 
was cold and the rain constant, but the 
‘shelters’ upon the beach were ‘very 
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convenient,’ the food in the teashops 
was ‘very nice,’ and one could always 
‘keep dry’ in a cinema on a wet eve- 
ning. ‘Look at the good sea air we got,’ 
they both exclaimed with retrospective 
joy, adding, ‘It’s nice to be back; but 
then it’s nice to‘feel that it’s nice to be 
back, and you always feel the benefit 
of a holiday most when it’s over.’ 


Taking young and old together, the 
present writer inclines to believe that 
while the rich have greater opportuni- 
ties of enjoyment, the poor have 
greater powers, and both know more 
than the middle class about happiness 
in its acuter forms, though not about 
that pleasant peace of those who know 
neither wealth nor poverty. 


[The Anglo-French Review] 
FROM ‘GENTILHOMME’ TO GENTLEMAN 


. BY HENRY D. DAVRAY 


Tue French Academy has just given 
its naturalization papers to the word 
‘gentleman.’ Although brilliantly re- 
ceived as a newcomer, the word is 
really an old friend somewhat changed 
by time and usage. Etymologically 
‘gentleman’ comes from the old French 
‘gentilz hom.’ The two terms kept for 
a long time an identical sense and desig- 
nated exactly the same kind of per- 
son. When, however, the Revolution 
suppressed the French nobility or at 
least its free development, the word 
‘gentilhomme’ fell gradually into dis- 
use. The nobility created by Napoleon 
and even by the later kings was a kind 
of second nobility which, compared to 
the old noblesse, was considered as a 
little parvenu. Although .the term 
‘gentilhomme’ was no longer applied 
to them, it was no less true that many 
Frenchmen showed the lofty senti- 
ments, the elegance of manners, the 
nobility of action which corresponded 
to the ideals of the gentilhomme of for- 
mer times, and it was in searching the 
vocabulary for a name for them, not a 
new, manufactured word, that the 


English ‘gentleman’ came into use. 
Whoever, without being a ‘noble man 
of race,’ was well bred and agreeable 
was denominated ‘gentleman’ to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of his 


‘countrymen whose merits and virtues, 


whatever they might be, were of a 
more ordinary character. It should be 
noted that a commoner who was en- 
nobled did not himself become a 
‘gentilhomme,’ but his sons were born 
‘gentilshommes.’ The distinction is 
amusing and, after all, judicious. It 
recalls the saying of a clever English- 
man when astonishment was expressed 
that a certain very rich and vulgar 
man had been elevated to the Peerage: 
‘As they could not make a gentleman 
of him, they made him a lord.’ 

As one can easily imagine there is no 
word more misused in the English 
language; no authorities agree on the 
limits of its application. To certain 
snobs every professional man, and his 
sons, are naturally gentlemen, while 
every tradesman and his descendants 
are beyond the pale. Last year, when 
there were no more war stories and 
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when the Peace Conference had ceased 
to interest anyone, a London daily 
asked its readers to formulate the defi- 
nition of the word ‘gentleman’ and to 
establish the rules of its application. 
Inextricable confusion resulted. The 
replies were so contradictory and so 
vehement that it was impossible to 
arrive at an authoritative definition 
or a reasonable limitation. The bril- 
liant essayist, G. S. Street, was per- 
fectly right when he urged, long ago, 
the suppression, pure and simple, of 
this term. If some day, this suppres- 
sion takes place by common consent 
and no one in English speaking coun- 
tries uses the word, the French Acad- 
emy will have saved ‘gentleman’ from 
oblivion — and since the English will 
always need a vocable to designate a 
gentleman, the British Academy can 
borrow from the French language the 
word ‘gentilhomme.’ 

Originally the gentleman, like the 
gentilhomme, had the right to carry 
arms. Nowadays only criminals do so; 
even the military leave their arms at 
the baracks. But, although he no 
longer has a sword at his side, a gentle- 
man, we are told, can always be dis- 
tinguished from a _non-gentleman. 
What are the signs, the hall mark of 
the gentleman? We say of someone 
whom we meet for the first time: ‘That 
is a well-bred man, a gentleman,’ but 
what are the characteristics of the 
human being on whom we stick this 
label? The dictionary will tell us: ‘A 
man of chivalrous instincts, fine feel- 
ings, and good breeding,’ or ‘a man of 
good social position, of wealth, and 


‘leisure.’ This approaches the legal 


sense of the term which includes every- 
one ‘who has no occupation.’ It was 
probably this legal definition which 
prompted Oscar Wilde’s epigram: ‘If 
a man is a gentleman, he knows quite 
enough; if he is not, everything he 
knows is bad for him.’ 


More complete definitions, or rather 
descriptions, have been elaborated by 
certain authors. In Modern Painters, 
Ruskin says of the word ‘gentleman’: 
‘Its formal, literal, and perpetual 
meaning is a man of pure race: well 
bred, in the sense that a horse or dog is 
well bred.” He asks us to admit that 
the so-called higher classes are gener- 
ally of purer race than the lower 
classes. 

Further on in the same work, Ruskin 
develops this first, summary definition 
and launches out into a dissertation 
which may interest the reader: 


A gentleman’s first characteristic is that fine- 
ness of structure in the body which renders it 
capable of the most delicate sensation; and of 
structure in the mind which renders it capable 
of the most delicate sympathies — one may say, 
simply, ‘fineness of nature.’ This is, of course, 
compatible with heroic bodily strength and 
mental firmness; in fact, heroic strength is not 
conceivable without such delicacy. Elephantine 
strength may drive its way through a forest and 
feel no touch of the boughs; but the white skin 
of Homer’s Atrides would have felt a bent rose- 
leaf, yet subdue its feeling in glow of battle, and 
behave itself like iron. I do not mean to call an 
elephant a vulgar animal; but if you think about 
him carefully, you will find that his non-vul- 
garity consists in such gentleness as is possible 
to elephantine nature; not in his insensitive 
hide, nor in his clumsy foot; but in the way he 
will lift his foot if a child lies in his way; and in 
his sensitive trunk, and still more sensitive mind, 
and capability of pique on points of honor. 

And, though rightness of moral conduct is ul- 
timately the great purifier of race, the sign of 
nobleness is not in this rightness of moral con- 
duct, but in sensitiveness. When the make of 
the creature is fine, its temptations are strong, 
as well as its perceptions; it is liable to all kinds 
of impressions from without in their most vio- 
lent form; liable therefore to be abused and hurt 
by all kinds of rough things which would do a 
coarser creature little harm, and thus to fall 
into frightful wrong if its fate will have it so. 
Thus David, coming of gentlest as well as royal- 
est race, of Ruth as well as of Judah, is sensi- 
tiveness through all flesh and spirit; not that 
his compassion will restrain him from murder 
when his terror urges him to it; nay, he is driven 
to the murder all the more by his sensitiveness 
to the shame which otherwise threatens him. 
But when his own story is told him under a dis- 





















guise, though only a lamb is now concerned, his 
passion about it leaves him no time for thought. 
‘The man shall die’—note the reason—‘be- 
cause he had no pity.’ He is so eager and indig- 
nant that it never occurs to him as strange that 
Nathan hides the name. This is true gentleman. 
A vulgar man would assuredly have been cau- 
tious, and asked ‘who it was.’ 

Hence it will follow that one of the probable 
signs of high-breeding in men generally will be 
their kindness and mercifulness; these always 
indicating more or less fineness of make in the 
mind; and miserliness and cruelty the contrary; 
hence that of Isaiah: ‘The vile person shall no 


-more be called liberal, nor the churl said to be 


bountiful.’ But a thousand thingsmay prevent 
this kindness from displaying or continuing it- 
self; the mind of the man may be warped so as 
to bear mainly on his own interests, and then all 
his sensibilities will take the form of pride, or 
fastidiousness, or revengefulness; and other 
wicked, but not ungentlemanly tempers; or, far- 
ther, they may run into utter sensuality and 
covetousness, if he is bent on pleasure, accom- 
panied with quite infinite cruelty when the 
pride is wounded or the passions thwarted; — 
until your gentleman becomes Esselin, and your 
lady the deadly Lucrece; yet still gentleman 
and lady, quite incapable of making anything 
else of themselves, being so born. 

A truer sign of breeding than mere kindness is 
therefore sympathy; — a vulgar man may often 
be kind in a hard way, on principle, and because 
he thinks he ought to be; whereas, a highly-bred 
man, even when cruel, will be cruel in a softer 
way, understanding and feeling what he inflicts, 
and pitying his victim. Only we must carefully 
remember that the quantity of sympathy a 
gentleman feels can never be judged of by its 
outward expression, for another of his chief 
characteristics is apparent reserve. I say ‘ap- 
parent’ reserve; for the sympathy is real, but 
the reserve not: a perfect gentleman is never re- 
served, but sweetly and entirely open, so far as 
it is 90d for others, or possible, that he should 
be 


Self-command is often thought a character- 
istic of high-breeding; and to a certain extent it 
is so, at least it is one of the means of forming 
and strengthening character; but it is rather a 
way of imitating a gentleman than a character- 
istic of him; a true gentleman has no need of 
self-command; he simply feels rightly on all 
occasions; atid desiring to express only so much 
of his feeling as it is right to express, does not 
need to command himself. Hence perfect ease 
is indeed characteristic of him; but perfect ease 
is inconsistent with self-restraint. Nevertheless 
gentlemen, so far as they fail of their own ideal, 
need to command themselves, and do so; while, 
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on the contrary, to feel unwisely, and to be un- 
able to restrain the expression of the unwise 
feeling, is vulgarity; and yet even then, the 
vulgarity at its root is not in the mistimed ex- 
pression, but’ in the unseemly feeling; and when 
we find fault with a vulgar person for ‘exposing 
himself,’ it is not his openness, but clumsiness, 
and yet more the want of sensibility to his own 
failure, which we blame; so that still the vulgar- 
ity resolves itself into want of sensibility. Also 
it is to be noted that great powers of self-re- 
straint may be attained by very vulgar persons 
when it suits their purpose. 


It would seem that to make this long 
description, Ruskin must have searched 
his own character; undoubtedly he 
thought himself of pure race and a 
gentleman. 

As in Ruskin’s description, the re- 
ligious element plays a large part in 
Cardinal Newman’s Eighth discourse 
in the collection entitled The Idea of a 
Unwersity. To the dignitary of the 
Roman Church, as well as to the 
protestant, the religious virtues are 
indispensable in the make-up of a 
gentleman. 


It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say 
he is one who never inflicts pain. This descrip- 
tion is both refined and, as far as it goes, accu- 
rate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing 
the obstacles which hinder the free and unem- 
barrassed action of those about him; and he 
concurs with their movements rather than takes 
the initiative himself. His benefits may be con- 
sidered as parallel to what are called comforts or 
conveniences in arrangements of a persona! nat- 
ure: like an easy-chair or a good fire, which do 
their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though 
nature provides both means of rest and animal 
heat without them. The true gentleman in 
like manner carefully avoids whatever may 
cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with 
whom he is cast; — all clashing of opinion, or 
collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or 
gloom, or resentment; his great concern being 
to make everyone at their ease and at home. 
He has his eyes on all his company; he is tender 
towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, 
and merciful towards the absurd; he can recol- 
lect to whom he is speaking; he guards against 
unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irri- 
tate; he is seldom prominent in conversation, 
and never wearisome. He makes light of favors 
while he does them, and seems to be receiving 
when he is conferring. He never speaks of him- 
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self except when compelled, never defends him- 
self by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander 
or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to 
those who interfere with him, and interprets 
everything for the best. He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, never takes unfair advan- 
tage, never mistakes personalities or sharp say- 
ings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he 
dare not say out. 

From a long-sighted prudence, he observes 
the maxim of the ancient sage, that we should 
ever conduct ourselves towards our enemy as 
if he were one day to be our friend. He has too 
much good sense to be affronted at insults, he 
is too well employed to remember injuries, and 
too indolent to bear malice. He is patient, for- 
bearing, and resigned, on philosophical princi- 
ples; he submits to pain, because it is inevitable, 
to bereavement, because it is irreparable, and 
to death, because it is his destiny. If he engages 
in controversy of any kind, his disciplined in- 
tellect preserves him from the blundering dis- 
courtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated 
minds; who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack 
instead of cutting clean, who mistake the point 
in argument, waste their strength on trifles, 
misconceive their adversary, and leave the 
question more involved than they find it. He 
may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he is 
too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as simple as 
he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. No- 
where shall we find greater candor, considera- 
tion, indulgence; he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents, he accounts for their 
mistakes. He knows the weakness of human 
reason as well as its strength, its province, and 
its limits. If he be an unbeliever, he will be too 
profound and large-minded to ridicule religion 
or to act against it; he is too wise to be a dog- 
matist or fanatic in his infidelity. He respects 
piety and devotion; he even supports institu- 
tions as venerable, beautiful, or useful, to which 
he does not assent; he honors the ministers of 
religion, and it contents him to decline its mys- 
teries without assailing or denouncing them. 
He is a friend of religious toleration, and that, 
not only because his philosophy has taught him 
to look on all forms of faith with an impartial 
eye, but also from the gentleness and effemi- 
nancy of feeling, which is the attendant on 
civilization. : 

Not that he may not hold a religion, too, in 
his own way, even when he is not a Christian. 
In that case his religion is one of imagination 
and sentiment; it is the embodiment of those 
ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 
without which there can be no large philosophy. 
Sometimes he acknowledges the being of God, 
sometimes he invests an unknown principle or 
quality with the attributes of perfection. And 


this deduction of his reason, or creation of his 
fancy, he makes the occasion of such excellent 
thoughts, and the starting-point of so. varied 
and systematic a teaching, that he even seems 
like a disciple of Christianity itself. From the 
very accuracy and steadiness of his logical pow- 
ers, he is able to see what sentiments are con- 
sistent in those who hold any religious doctrine 
at all, and he appears to others to feel and to 
hold a whole circle of theological truths, which 
exist in his mind no otherwise than as a number 
of deductions. 

There have been more ambitious, if 
less happy, attempts at definition. A 
book which I found a few months ago 
has on its title page: The English 
Gentleman, His principles, His feelings, 
His manners, His pursuits. It was pub- 
lished anonymously by George Bell, 
186 Fleet Street, London, in 1849. The 
binding is singularly rich and its condi- 
tion suggests that the person who re- 
ceived this gift book never turned its 
pages. This is not at all astonishing as 
it is almost impossible to read more 
than two pages without falling into a 
profound slumber. It would be hard 
to imagine a more malevolently boring 
book. A few lines of the preface ex- 
plain that ‘the following pages were 
written several years ago for the use of 
two younger brothers of the author. 
They were later published with some 
slight corrections in the first numbers 
of the Theologian, and are reprinted in 
their present form with the idea that 
no work is importunate which tends, in 
whatever degree, to build up the Eng- 
lish character on solid bases.’ I do not 
know what the two younger brothers 
thought of their elder, but I hope that 
they were such thorough gentlemen 
that they could remain such in spite 
of these insipid and discouraging 
exhortations. 

Everyone is united on one point: 
that the art of being a gentleman can- 
not be taught. When Fénelon wrote 
the adventures of Telemachus, he had 
no other thought, we are told, than to 
confirm his.royal pupil in his good dis- 
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positions by showing him a model of 
the antique virtues of heart and spirit. 
And it was to cultivate the innate vir- 
tues of his son that Lord Chesterfield 
wrote his polished and worldly letters. 
The English say: ‘We know a gentle- 
man when we see one,’ and really this 
empirical method gives the best results. 
Whatever definition one accepts, what- 
ever idea one has of him, the gentle- 
man exists, whether English, French, 
or American. The dictionaries, from 
whose decision there is no appeal, have 
guaranteed his existence, and the usage 
of the word iscommon in two languages. 
No other word has the same significa- 
tion, and if the English is not very pre- 
cise in its connotations, the Academy 
has told us that the French usage is 
‘employed in the metaphoric and moral 
sense of the word “ gentilhomme.”’ 
That is the only difference between 
‘Gentilhomme’ and ‘Gentleman.’ 


[Cornhill] 
ON THE PAMPAS 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


Tue Pampas of Argentina corres- 
pond closely to the Mississippi valley 
of the United States and the great 
plains of the Canadian Northwest, but 
nowhere else in the world is there so 
large an area that approaches so near 
to an absolute level. The exigencies 
of railroad building best illustrate this 
fact. Look at a large-scale map of any 
of the flattest of the Middle Western 
States of North America and observe 
how no red line representing a railroad 
holds to a much straighter course than 
that of a row of children playing hip- 
pety-hop across a broad lawn. This 
is because the country is not level; the 
curves are to reduce a gradient that 
cannot be avoided by cuts or fills. Now 
look at a railroad map of Argentina 
and see how the lines radiate from 
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Buenos Aires like the spokes of a 
wheel. Whether northwest to Rosario 
cer Cordoba, west to the Andes, 
southwest to the Pampa Central, or 
south to Mar del Plata and Bahia 
Blanca, their course is invariably al- 
most perfectly direct. The Buenos 
Aires and Pacific railroad has the 
longest ‘straight’ in the world where, 
between Vedia and Mackenna, in the 
heart of the Pampas, the rails run for 
175 miles without an inch of curve, 
and but for a slight ‘S’ at the former 
place would continue so for 206 miles. 
This is indicative of the real thing in 
level land. . 

To the average inhabitant of the 
Pampas a gentle swell on the bosom of 
the plain is a thing of interest, and a 
hill something to revere; I don’t know 
exactly what his idea of heaven is, but 
I feel perfectly safe in assuming that 
it contains mountains. 

The level nature of the country 
would appear effectually to preclude 
any possibility of deriving excitement 
from a stage ride across it, especially 
that of the kind incident to being 
whirled around the faces of the mile- 
high cliffs of the Sierras. But if there 
are no cliffs to whirl around, neither 
are there any roads to follow, and there 
are actually places on the Pampas 
where the high winds often obliterate 
any track there may have been, mak- 
ing it necessary for the drivers to 
navigate their stages, like ships at 
sea, by compass. There is also another 
factor that enters to neutralize the 
soporific effect of balmy air and 
billowy plain. This is the horse as 
employed by the Argentifio, whose 
part I will endeavor to make plain. 

The Argentine stage driver uses 
horses much as some people do whisky. 
If one four does n’t seem to produce 
the effect he desires he adds another 
four, and then four more, and so on 
indefinitely. But whereas there is 
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usually some outside limit to the num- 
ber of whiskies necessary to produce a 
given effect, there is apparently no 
point beyond which the Argentine 
stage driver’s thirst for horses may not 
lead him. 

The first four horses are in harness 
and usually abreast, as, on rare oc- 
casions, are also the second four. All 
further additions are in the nature of 


. ‘led’ or ‘ridden’ horses attached by 


means of a long rope or chain to the 
end of the pole or the double-trees. 
These latter are strung out in pairs of 
a ‘led’ and a ‘ridden’ horse each. 
They are usually the property of the 
gauchos who have them in charge, 
their owners being always willing to 
exchange a pull with their ponies over a 
bad stretch of country for a pull at the 
driver’s skin of cana or sugar-cane rum. 

Suppose you are starting out on a 
morning after a good hard storm of 
wind and rain has reduced the surface 
of the earth along the way you must 
travel to an endless succession of 
sticky quagmires and hard-bottomed, 
steep-sided gullies. The driver, full of 
importance, rounds up all the spare 
horses and gauchos in the village, pass- 
ing around his beta of cana among the 
latter while he directs them in attach- 
ing a long line of the former to the 
stage. Any horses beyond the number 
deemed necessary for immediate use 
are herded on behind as reserves. Then 
off you go, and by sheer force of num- 
bers the lumbering vehicle is hauled 
along at a rate of speed most astonish- 
ing considering the nature of the 
ground. There is a plenitude of jolt, 
too, and the landscape dances before 
your eyes in a dizzy blur. 

The advantage of the ‘open order’ 
arrangement becomes apparent at your 
first gully, for there, though some of the 
horses may be belly-deep in mud, and 
others pawing helplessly for footing 
against a sheer-cut bank, thanks to the 


extreme length of the formation there 
is always a sufficient number of ani- 
mals on firm ground to pull everything 
through. Over and through, but 
never round, small barrancas and sink 
holes the coach rushes like a bull at a 
gate, finally, perhaps, to bring up in 
crossing a heavily-wooded arroyo, with 
the wheels wedged and clogged up ina 
mixture composed of about equal 
parts of yellow clay and ‘storm-felled 
tree trunks. This is the thing the 
driver loves, and with eyes that glow 
with the joy born only of an absolute 
knowledge of ability to triumph over 
the situation, he leaps on to his seat 
and calls for (naturally you would 
expect he would call for nothing but 
axes and shovels) more horses. 

The reserves are promptly driven 
in, more rope and chain brought out, 
and every animal, including, perhaps, 
those of several stray gauchos who 
have been attracted to the spot by the 
commotion, directly or indirectly at- 
tached to the stage. Then the bota of 
cana is passed around and the big 
show begins. 

Some of the ropes run back to the 
hind axle, some to the brake, and some 
even to the wheels; and some of the 
horses are pulling at right angles to 
the line of advance and almost directly 
against each other. No two Argentine 
horses are of the same mind for more 
than a few seconds at a time, and con- 
sidering the number of them engaged 
in the extrication process it is a matter 
of the greatest wonder that the stage 
does not undergo sudden disintegra- 
tion like the ‘one-hoss shay.’ The 
quivers and shivers, and demi-semi- 
quivers and shivers that run through 
its stout frame as it slowly oozes 
through the obstruction in its path are 
comparable in my knowledge only to 
the combined latitudinal, longitudinal, 
and circular action that run riot in the 
body of a Tahitienne in the throes of 
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a hula. The operation strongly sug- 
gests the medieval torture of tearing 
a man to pieces by connecting up a 
horse to each extremity and galloping 
them to the four points of the compass. 

Being built, however, to withstand 
just such treatment, the old stage 
usually pops out of the mess unharmed, 
and after the hamper has been cut 
away and everything made _ snug 
again, resumes the uneven but not 
uneventful tenor of its way. Your 
stage ride to the heart of the Pampas 
will be at times uncomfortable but 
never monotonous. 

The Pampas of to-day are not the 
Pampas of thirty years ago. Then the 
only pursuits were pastoral; now those 
agricultural have taken the lead and 
are rapidly increasing in importance. 
Formerly, master and man lived alike; 
both in mud huts and on a diet of carne 
asado, galletas, and maté. Now these 
are for the peons, while the master 
divides his time between his palatial 
estancia house, where he lives like a 
medieval baron, and Buenos Aires and 
Europe. Probably nowhere else in the 
world, certainly not outside the great 
cities, is there so great a gulf between 
the standards of living of the highest 
and the lowest. Nowhere have I seen 
such lavishly-run establishments as 
those of these land kings of Argentina, 
both native and British, and nowhere 
among Caucasians have I seen such 
primitive living as among the gauchos 
of the same country. It is an amus- 
ing and novel experience to sit with 
the knees under mahogany and sip 
French wine from a glass of Mauzé crys- 
tal one day, and the next to hunch up 
on a horse-skull stool and suck maté 
through a bombilla that has gone the 
round of a dozen other mouths before 
it comes to yours; or perhaps to have 
English lamb chops-and French peas 
for eleven o’clock breakfast and for 
five o’clock dinner a hunk of smoky, 
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greasy carne asado, cooked on a steel 
spike in the midst of an open fire and 
eaten by holding in the hands and 
rending with the teeth. 

The most characteristic figure of the 
Pampas is their cowboy, the gaucho. 
As a handler of stock he is possibly 
the peer of a Queensland drover, but is 
certainly not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with a Texas, Arizona, or 
Montana cowboy, nor with the best of 
Mexican vaqueros. This was very con- 
clusively shown some years ago when 
a half-dozen Texas cowboys appeared 
in Buenos Aires on an exhibition tour 
and demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of everybody that in the handling of 
horses and cattle, both in method and 
execution, the North American is far 
superior to the South American. At 
no branch of their work did the cow- 
boys fail to make the gauchos appear 
fairly ludicrous in comparison. In 
roping and tying, and in breaking and 
riding untamed horses, steers, and 
mules the work of the Texans was neat 
and expeditious, that of the Argentifios 
clumsy and slow. A cowboy would 
rope and tie a steer in from thirty to 
forty seconds so deftly that it could 
be released by a single pull, where a 
gaucho would spend five minutes 
smothering the animal in coils of rope 
from which a surgical operation was 
usually required to release it. 

But the gaucho makes up for his de- - 
ficiency in handling stock in another 
way; he has no peer on earth in the 
use of the knife. It is a common thing 
to say of a gaucho that he was born 
with a knife in his hand, and one often 
sees babes scarcely out of arms playing 
with knives half as long as their bodies. 
To a gaucho his knife is weapon, in- 
strument, implement, and utensil, and 
things another man would need a 
score or more of contrivances to aid 
him in performing, he accomplishes 
with facon alone. 
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The staple article of diet on the 
Pampas is carne asado. This is usually 
a leg of mutton that has been scorched 
to a cinder on the outside and left 
raw in the middle. The principal duty 
of the gaucho’s knife is to cut off his 
hunk of carne. Things go all right as 
long as he only cuts off his own share, 
but if he cuts away a bit of another 
man’s carne there is usually trouble. 
The result of one of these little ‘ pound 
of flesh’ disputes is worth going miles 
to see, if for no other reason than for 
the remarkable display of knife work 
that is sure to follow. No one ever 
thinks of interfering, and there is 
usually a pronounced case of vivisec- 
tion left over as a souvenir. 

A cutting affray is a common sight 
on the streets of Buenos Aires, but a 
facon in the hands of a Paseo de Colon 
peon is a meat-axe to a rapier compared 
to the same weapon in the hands of a 
gaucho of the Pampas. Though genu- 
ine, dead-in-earnest fights to a finish 
between two of these knife experts is 
not a thing to be encountered every 
day, often night after night — in fact 
it is their principal diversion when 
work is over — you may see them pair 
off and fight one another to a standstill 
with all the fury of the real thing, ex- 
cept that the knives remain sheathed 
in order to prevent serious injury. 

Whether the bout be friendly or for 
blood the method of procedure is much 
the same. The combatants face each 
other with their knives in their right 
hands and their closely folded ponchos 
thrown over their left forearms. In 
action the points of the blades are 
usually inclined downward. Each man 
keeps the point of his weapon con- 
stantly in motion in order to deceive 
his opponent as to the exact moment 
he is going to strike. The parry of a 
thrust is similar to that in rapier 
play; but the thrust itself is more often 
downward than horizontally or upward 
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for reasons I will endeavor to make 
clear in a moment. If a thrust fails 
to be parried by the knife the folded 
poncho is brought into play as a shield, 
for which purpose it serves more than 
indifferently well. 

The gaucho prizes his poncho second 
only to his knife, and he would no 
sooner think of parting with one than 
the other. And as he values his knife 
the more highly for every opponent it 
has killed or disabled, so the more 
store he sets by his poncho for every 
additional time it has saved him from 
death or disability. But whereas a 
knife has ordinarily little to show for 
the fights it has been through, the 
poncho rarely comes unscathed from a 
mix-up; hence it is, that, as a gaucho 
will never sew up a knife or a bullet 
hole in a poncho, nor likewise will he 
discard it while there is enough un- 
broken warp and woof left to hold it 
together, those of some of the bellig- 
erent old swash-bucklers that one 
meets would put an historic battle 
flag to shame on the score of rags and 
tatters. 

There is no etiquette regarding 
above-and below-the-belt thrusts in 
knife play on the Pampas; in fact, of 
the two, the latter is the more popular 
— with the giver, of course, I mean. 
The result of a below-the-belt cut is 
not a pretty thing to contemplate by 
any means, but from the point of 
effectiveness it is decidedly the best 
stroke in the game. It is very easy to 
speak of stabbing a man to the heart, 
but actually to do it, particularly with 
a broad-bladed knife, or anything, in 
fact, but a thin stiletto or rapier, is 
quite a different matter.* The ribs are 
placed where and as they are as an 
armor to protect the heart and lungs. 
Your real knife man—I mean the 
man who fights for his life with his 
knife unhampered by convention or 
tradition — recognizes this fact; hence 





















it is that the gaucho thrusts downward 
instead of upward, and that the result 
of a postmortem on a dead gaucho will 
usually show that death came as a 
result of a solution of the continuity 
of a greater or lesser portion of his 
digestive apparatus. 

The danger zone encircling a gaucho 
with his knife in his hand is by no 
means limited to the circle he sweeps 
with his extended arm. I am not sure 
just how far it does go, nor have I the 
least desire to find out. I heard, how- 
ever, a crack revolver shot, a man who 
could blot out the spots on a ten of 
spades at a dozen paces, say that he 
would be extremely reluctant to take 
his chance at a draw-and-let-go with a 
gaucho at any distance under twenty 
yards. An illuminative case in point 
came to my attention in Buenos Aires. 
As a class the American agricultural 
machinery experts sent to Argentina 
are as handy with six-shooters as any 
I have ever met. They are mostly 
Westerners, have used revolvers from 
their childhood, and their arms, from 
which they never separate themselves 
for a moment while in campo, are al- 
ways of the best and latest pattern. 

Not once or twice, but on dozens of 
occasions, have I seen one or another 
of these men with his Colt’s or Mauser 
‘automatic,’ after a preliminary shot 
or two to get the range, bowl over a 
rabbit running at full speed across the 
pampa. This is good shooting, as will 
be appreciated by anyone who has had 
experience of the revolver. Yet the 
case I have in mind is that of a thresh- 
ing machine expert from Texas—a 
crack shot — who had trouble with 
his Argentine maquinista, had an even 
break on a draw at twenty-five or 
thirty feet, and was retired from action 
with a knife through his shoulder be- 
fore his revolver was clear of its holster. 

My own experience of the gaucho’s 
skill in knife-throwing, though not 
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as serious, was quite as convincing as 
the one I have just detailed. It 
chanced that a man at an estancia I 
visited was famous for his skill in this 
particular, and one day I was ill-ad- 
vised enough to admire the marvelous 
deftness with which he was plotting out 
the outline of a human profile upon 
the woodwork of a threshing machine 
by chucking his facon into it from a dis- 
tance of eight or ten feet. He ac- 
knowledged my compliments with a 
characteristic gaucho bow and smile, 
but assured me that what I had seen 
was nothing, since it required no exer- 
cise of nerve on his own part nor that 
of anybody else; but if I would do him 
the honor to walk off about fifteen 
paces and hold up the little piece of 
paper I saw on the ground there, he 
would perhaps be able to show me a 
feat that was really worth while. 

I walked meekly off as directed, but 
with a sinking heart, for I did n’t need 
to be told that I was to hold that ac- 
cursed bit of paper up while my black- 
bearded, careless-eyed friend tried to 
hurl his eighteen-inch-bladed knife 
through the middle of it without am- 
putating my hand, and I was never so 
lacking in enthusiasm for any proposi- 
tion in my life. Courage to hold the 
thing up I knew I had — that was a 
small matter — but I did n’t want to 
hold it up, and of courage to refuse I 
had none at all. Besides, I had admired 
the fellow’s skill, and he undoubtedly 
figured he was doing me no small 
honor in permitting me to be a party 
to his exhibition; to refuse to act 
the part of a passive foil would be, 
under the circumstances, an offence 
unpardonable. 

Inwardly, I was in a terrible turmoil, 
but focussing all my attention upon 
the parts that showed, I managed to 
present a fairly unruffled exterior. 
The piece of paper I found to be a page 
from the popular Buenos Aires weekly, 
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Caras y Caretas, measuring, I should 
say, about five inches by eight. This, 
after cramming my pipe in my mouth, 
I held out in one hand with all the ap- 
pearance of nonchalance I could mus- 
ter, but grasping no bigger a piece of 
the corner than was absolutely neces- 
sary to keep it from fluttering away. 
With my free hand I scratched a 
match; then nodded what was in- 
tended for an indifferent acquiescence 
in response to the gaucho’s interroga- 
tion as to whether or not I was ‘listo,’ 
and at the moment when the knife 
went ‘whicking’ through the paper 
without so much as tearing its edges I 
was vigorousiy puffing away for a light. 
I continued to puff until my match 
went out before I discovered that I was 
trying to light an empty pipe. For the 
next two weeks I had ‘facon’ night- 
mares every time I dropped off to 
sleep. 

This little incident, in no conse- 
quence of itself, was the immediate 
cause of another that resulted more 
seriously. It appears that scarcely had 
I left the harvesting outfit to return 
to the estancia house, when one of the 
Italian hands declared that he, too, 
was an expert in knife-throwing, and 
called for a volunteer to hold up the 
paper that he might give proof of his 
skill. The gauchos and Argentine 
peons laughed at his pretensions, but 
an English sailor, who had deserted 
his ship in Bahia Blanca to take ad- 
vantage of the high wages paid in 
harvest time, foolishly walked over 
and held up the punctured sheet. 
Probably he did not appreciate how 
difficult a thing the feat really was. If 
he had, after the Italian had missed 
the paper by a foot the first throw, he 
would have seen he was dealing with a 
novice and withdrawn before it was 
too late. As it was, the knife, at the 
second trial, struck the unfortunate 
fellow upon the inside of the wrist, tore 
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its way through bone and sinew, to 
leave the hand hanging by only a few 
shreds of flesh and tendon. We saved 
him from bleeding to death with a 
tourniquet, but the hand, of course, 
had to be sacrificed. 

The childish stupidity of the gaucho 
in the handling of agricultural ma- 
chinery is as remarkable as his clever- 
ness in other directions. I have in mind 
two instances in point which would be 


‘rather amusing but for their tragic 


results. On one occasion the ma- 
quinista or engineer had needlessly 
removed the nut that held the fly- 
wheel of his threshing machine engine 
in order to grease the bearing. As he 
was about to screw it on again he ob- 
served one of his peons in the act of 
stealing some stores from the provision 
wagon, upon which he promptly pelted 
the nut at the culprit’s head, following 
it up with an attack in person. When 
justice was done and order restored 
siesta hour was over, and, forgetting 
the missing nut, the maquinista gave 
the order to start the engine. This was 
done, and the fly-wheel had no sooner 
begun to approach its maximum 
velocity of three or four hundred revo- 
lutions a minute than it flew off, shot 
straight at the separator, a hundred 
feet distant, tore its way through that 
valuable machine, completely wreck- 
ing it, and finally ended up in a straw 
stack. Incidentally, three or four peons 
were killed, though neither of the re- 
sponsible parties, the maquinista nor 
the fly-wheel, was in the least injured. 

The other accident was a still more 
aggravated case, both as to cause and 
result. On a certain morning the 
newly-appointed maquinista of an out- 
fit in the Pampa Central had invited 
over a party of frieyds to watch him 
make the wheels go round, take a few 
social pulls at the cana bottle, and 
generally make merry in honor of his 
promotion. It appears that there was 
























a certain young woman among the in- 
vited guests upon whom the young 
engineer was particularly desirous of 
making an impression, and to this end, 
on the morning of the big day, he set 
about doing the best he knew in the 
matter of toilet. Not having a mirror 
at hand to assist in the work of greas- 
ing and curling his beard, he looked 
about for a substitute, and his evil 
genius directed his eyes to the shining 
dial of the steam gauge of the thresh- 
ing machine engine. The story of what 
followed was brought out by the court 
of investigation convened in Santa 
Rosa de Toay to fix the responsibility 
for the killing of fifteen persons and 
the serious wounding of twenty-three 
more by the explosion of the boiler of 
a threshing-machine engine. 

It was brought out in court that the 
young engineer, not able to fix his 
image to his satisfaction in the dial of 
the steam gauge while the latter was in 
place, unscrewed that important bit of 
mechanism and hung it up against 
the side of his bunk wagon. Anxious 
to have it as a mirror to refer to from 
time to time during the day, he did not 
restore it to its place when he started 
the fires under the boiler, but, knowing 
enough to understand that he could 
not make steam while there was a vent 
in the latter, he plugged up the aper- 
ture with an iron spike and proceeded 
as usual. 

The engine ran beautifully all the 
morning while exhaust through the 
cylinders kept the pressure down, but 
when the stop was made for eleven 
o'clock breakfast it made steam rapidly 
— unheeded, of course, on account of 
the absence of the gauge — and about 
noon, just as the visiting party was 
nicely bunched around a pot of maté 
con leche, blew up with terrific force. 
The visitors were nearly all killed 
outright, and a number of harvest 
hands as well. The maquinista was 
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almost the only person unhurt — 
probably the special Providence that 
watches over fools had a hand in the 
matter — but he lost his job and his 
sweetheart — she came in the way 
of one of the 1,300-pound drive wheels 
of the engine — and was sentenced to 
eight years’ hard labor in Tierra del 
Fuego into the bargain. 

Except ‘behind his knife,’ the gaucho 
is, perhaps, at his best at a dance. 
The knife, of course, goes with him to 
the dance, and he occasionally gets 
behind it, but as it is a point of honor 
not to fight under a friend’s roof these 
little side issues rarely mar the pleasure 
of the dance proper. If there is a dis- 
pute, and two men go out and only 
one returns, it is also a point of eti- 
quette, scrupulously observed by both 
host and guests, to make no allusion 
to. the apparent lack of interest, on 
the part of the missing man, in the 
evening’s subsequent proceedings. 

These campo dances are more or 
less elaborate affairs according to the 
pretensions of the houses giving them, 
and as a general rule one finds the 
best fun in the roughest surroundings. 
On entering the house where the dance 
is being held you are ushered at once 
to the kitchen — there will often be 
not more than two rooms anyhow — 
where you will find the rest of the 
guests sitting around drinking maté. 
You shake hands with the heads of the 
family, nod to the rest, and take your 
place in the ring about the maté pot 
to await developments. If there is a 
chair in the house it will be offered 
you in deference to the ‘distinguido’ 
position you are supposed to occupy 
in the world of affairs, as outlined by 
your Argentine friend and sponsor in 
soliciting your invitation. If there is 
no chair, you get the broadest and 


‘ smoothest horse-skull to sit upon, or, 


if you prefer, a blanket. 
The girls present, you will observe, 
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are robustly developed,  straight- 
backed young persons who carry them- 
selves with the easy grace of lady lions, 
and who meet your eyes with less of 
insolence, but with all the assurance of 
the hot-house beauties of Buenos Aires. 
They are garbed neatly in dresses that 


‘ cover them from shoulder to shoe-top, 


and have a lot of funny fixings on that 
are difficult for a man to describe. The 
men are of the gaucho type, and brave 
in all the splendor of their best ponchos, 
chiripas, and tiradors. 

The chiripa is like a poncho without 
a hole in it, and does about the same 
service for the legs as the latter does 
for the shoulders. All wear loose half- 
top boots, gaudy handkerchiefs about 
the neck, broad-brimmed sombreros, 
and, crowning feature of all, huge foot- 
wide belts, the tiradors. One of these 
unique affairs may have anywhere 
from four to a dozen pockets or bags 
sewed on to it, as well as a sheath for 
a knife and a holster for a revolver. 
It is very useful as a carry-all, but its 
principal utility lies in the protection 
from knife thrusts afforded the abdo- 
men by its great width. Those worn 
at dances are often decorated with 
embroidery and silver work. 

Dancing is begun on the earthen 
floor of the kitchen. The two most 
popular dances are the gato and jota. 
In the gato you step out to the music 
of a guitar, the musician picking away 
for five minutes or more at a kind of 
monotonous ‘strumpity-strump’ tune, 
from which he finally breaks into a 
song. When the song starts you must, 
according to the rules, stop dancing 
and salute your partner with an ap- 
propriate verse of poetry. She, in 
turn, must counter with a similar 
verse, and then, the song being over, 
you swing off again to the ‘strumpity- 
strump.’ 

The jota is a cross between a High- 
land Fling and a Spanish fandango. 


Dancing it, you and your partner face, 
without touching, each other, do a 
sort of double shuffle with your feei, 
snap your fingers above your heads in 
imitation of castanets, and all the time 
gaze fixedly into each other’s eyes. 
This last is the principal rule of the 
game, and if you disregard it and let 
your eyes wander for an instant to 
where another girl is dancing, your 
partner stops work immediately, gives 
her shoulders a shrug and her head a 
toss and goes back to her ‘horse-skull’ 
in a huff. This ‘making the eyes be- 
have’ is a hard thing for a novice to 
do, and the failure to make good at it 
is pretty sure to mar the performance 
of your initial jota. 

The gato (it was from this dance the 
‘rag’ and ‘tango’ were evolved) is 
better; all the dancing you have to do 
is a kind of rhythmic surging to and 
fro, like the action of a couple too fat 
to swing around each other in a waltz. 
You are also permitted to put your 
arm around the girl, a prerogative, 
however, which, if you are well ad- 
vised, you will exercise only in the most 
brotherly manner; otherwise you will 
always stand in danger of being favored 
with an invitation from a jealous 
sweetheart to accompany him off into 
the moonshine to fight for the hand 
and heart of the lady, to both of which 
his pig head has made him believe you 
aspire. In this event it is a hundred to 
one you will be the missing man of 
whose lack of interest it is etiquette for 
neither the host nor the quests to take 
notice. 

A dance lasts from whenever it be- 
gins to something after sunrise the 
next morning. You have supper about 
midnight and a breakfast toward day- 
light; both consist principally of a f 
hot stew of rice and mutton called a f 
gisa. Men and women are served 
separately, though for what reason I 
was unable to learn. Between dances, 




















if you do as the rest do, you suck up 
maté through a pewter tube and drink 
cana; there is no promenading with 
your partner in the moonlight. Cana 
is a good thing to avoid, as it has the 
peculiar faculty of swooping down 
upon the faculties of the drinker with 
all the suddenness and fury of a de- 
layed charge of dynamite when he 
thinks it is not affecting his head in 
the least. 

By the time the hour of breaking up 
arrives everyone is completely tired 
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out, done up and run down, and as you 
ride off and turn to wave farewell to 
the bunch of drawn, white faces blink- 
ing out in your direction against the 
glare of the morning sun, you wonder 
what in the world has possessed you to 
have made youso happy all night in the 
company of such an odd-looking lot of 
people; a thought that has crossed the 
minds of many who have stayed up all 
night at dances nearer home than those 
on the outermost fringes of the great 
Argentine Pampas. 


[Poetry Review] 
BOHEME 


BY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Instead of fields in blossom — this gray rain? 
Instead of forests — this unworthy street? 
Instead of golden gardens and green wheat 

A squalid café in a narrow lane? 


What of the castle that we built in Spain, 
The trusted honor of our ancient lands, . 
Our citadels and towers not raised with hands? 
Oh! have they crumbled back to dream again? 


Ah! no!— the blazing pinnacles arise 
Awaiting us in undismayed delight, 
And round this little corner of Soho, 
One morning we shall see, without surprise 
A royal banner floating into sight, 


With all our conquering visions ranged below. 


[Poetry Review] 
THE LAUREL-TREE 


BY IDA SEALE 


When Daphne roamed, in other days, 

The green Arcadian forest ways, 

And felt like fire about her dance 

The Sun-god’s all-too-ardent glance, 

She a the fierce embrace, and 

e 

Into the shade, and crouching, spread 

Cool fingers over virgin breasts, 

And waited. Till above the crests 

Of sheltering trees a radiance grew 

And burned and quivered . . . and 
she knew 

That she must fly again, or sink 

Forever in fierce streams, and drink 

Strange burning waters. All her white 

Pure strength she gathered, and her 
bright 

Gold-tinted silken hair unbound, 

Girding her naked bosom round, 

And ran. ... And as she ran, she 
prayed 

The immortal gods for mortal aid. 

And they, having pity, changed her 
fleet 

—— limbs to shapely boughs; her 
eet 

Grew rooted, and her shining hair 

Flashed to green shining leaves. .. . 
And there 

An instant later, eagerly, 

Apollo clasped a laurel-tree. . . . 


I sometimes think that I can see 
The shadow of that laurel-tree, 
Flitting across your steady eyes... . 
. .» Does this awaken memories? 


[New Statesman] 


LINES ON A BABY BORN AT THE 
TIME OF THE PEACE OF 
VERSAILLES 


BY HERBERT ASQUITH 


Laugh of Puck and tilted nose, 
Falstaff’s figure, Ariel’s toes, 

On thy cheek a tyrant glow, 
Cesar’s frown on Cupid’s brow! 
Pirate fingers, Bacchic legs, 

Eyes more blue than sparrows’ eggs, 
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Wandering roundness, mystic measure 
Of ancestral dross and treasure, 
Holding in a narrow span 
The tangled heritage of man; 
Though thy mother smile on thee, 
Be not puffed with tyranny! 
Even so on slave and hero, 
Messalina, Job, and Nero, 
Thief and prophet, pope and pierrot, 
Throned upon a woman’s knee, 
Women smiled, as she on thee! 
Thou who with prenatal pow’r 
Didst rule thy mother from her birth, 
Had’st thou been our emperor, 
Ruling all the kings of earth, 
Presiding, like a crested wren, 
Above the grave affairs of men, 
By the rattle in thy hand, 
By the doll upon thy knees, 
Would the world’s way still be planned 
Twined in old insanities? 
O thou, for whom the uncharted years 
Converge with myriad loves and hates, 
and wars 
From darkness into darkness fought: 
For whom the age-long vigil of the wise 
Questions the sullen skies, 
Look not too soon to see what these 
have brought! 
Look not too soon! 
But rather set thine eyes 
On gulls that wheel above the sun- 
washed dune, 
And make the lark thy prize, 
And moths that flutter downward 
from the moon! 


[Spectator] 
SUMMER 


BY RICHARD CHURCH 


Summer! Summer! 

What have you done? 

The dreams are flown; 

The lust of the sun 

Has overblown 

Daffodil, lily, and lilac bloom, 
Scattered their petals, hot bridegroom, 
Spoiled their beauties, one by one. 
Summer! Summer! 

What have you done? 
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